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No great thing is created suddenly — 


EPICTETUS (jst CENTURY A.D.) 


Everything grows. A tree, a house, a school of thought — each adds to itself carefully 
with the years. And when they are great, their growth is the more leisurely, A nation, 


a religion, a way of life —these ask not for generations, but for centuries. 


Among the community’s great organizations today industry has one of the longest 
histories. It can trace its course back for two centuries, to dark mills and primitive 
machines. Now, it serves the community’s economic needs in a million ways, and 
provides the material foundation for modern standards of life and leisure. For, as 
industry’s technical achievement grows, so does its field for service. 

Great organizations, high traditions, are best made slowly. Which is to sav, great 


responsibilities are assumed gradually and with understanding. 


Esso Petroleum Company. Limited 
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DESCENT FROM THE SUMMIT 


HE hopes of a great part of the world crowded round 

the representatives of the Four Powers during their meet- 

ing at Geneva. It was, above all, the negotiators’ aware- 
ness of that sea of anxious expectation in which their summit 
was islanded that kept their words temperate and their atti- 
tudes superficially flexible. At one point during the conference, 
when the whole complex of disagreement loomed up abruptly 
out of the fog of civility, it looked as if the more naive and 
unduly optimistic sections of the Western public were in for a 
real dose of disillusion; but no statesman likes to be spoil- 
sport, and so, when the talks were over, there were joyful 
headlines of ‘agreement on all points,’ while cartoonists had 
the principals dancing ring-a-roses on top of an alp. This was 
a rosy view, to say the least, and it should have been clear to 
the most ingenuous, taking a second look, that the agreement 
arrived at was no more than an agreement to disagree. 

But the conference, although it shifted by not an inch the 
massive facts of opposing powers, cannot be described as a 
failure except by those who foolishly expected it to do what 
it was not intended to do. That it took place at all; that the 
Russian committee-of-four left at home their nasty conference 
manner, their traditional repertory of abuse and threat; that 
the Western statesmen for their part played down those sub- 
jects—such as the subjugation of Eastern Europe—which 
could have wrecked the conference, and, without sacrifice of 
principle, pursued a reasonably empirical course—all this, in 
the strictly limited view which is surely the wisest to adopt in 
the first instance, may be counted some sort of success. The 
new mood, conciliatory on the surface at least, is a first fruit 
of that Western unity, patience, and determination which 
denied Russia easy pickings in Europe and then laboriously 
built up something approaching a counterweight to Russian 
power. There would have been no polite confabulations if the 
Paris agreements had not been ratified. What was it but this 
latest stage in free Europe’s efforts to strengthen itself that led 
Russia to change its tune so abruptly? There are other factors, 
of course. The civility of Geneva was a public recognition on 
the highest level of the plain fact that full-scale war can no 
longer be regarded by any but madmen as an acceptable instru- 
ment of policy. For this we have the hydrogen bomb to thank, 
and the effective parity of atomic strength which would ensure 
that the aggressor would himself be visited immediately with 
destruction. It is also, we may suppose, a sign that Russia has 
the best of domestic reasons for seeking, if not a cut-and-dried 
settlement, at least such a relaxation as would lighten the 
burden imposed on its ramshackle economy by the mainten- 
ance of the threat to the West. Lastly, there are the economic 
demands of China which Russia cannot easily meet so long as 
it feels obliged to keep up the westward pressure. All in all, 
it would be an error to underestimate the achievements of the 
non-Communist world in bringing Russia closer to a more 


realistic—which is to say, in modern conditions. a more pacific 

attitude. But attitudes can alter while the deep-seated policy 
beneath them remains unchanged, and it would be an even 
greater error for the West to suppose that the time has come 
for relaxation of anything more substantial than tension. There 
will be not much beating of swords into ploughshares for many 
a long year. 

The Western attitude is simple enough, and the Russians 
know it: first, the reunification of Germany and then an 
attempt to get such-a European settlement as would genuinely 
guarantee peace and security. But the Russian position is not 
so simple, the real Russian intention anyone’s guess. Russia, 
it may be supposed, wishes a settlement; but between the wish 
to arrive at a settlement and the will to realise it lies the 
tortuous road of step-by-step negotiation in which (and it is 
pointless to pretend otherwise) the concessions have to come 
from Russia. 

* * * 

Meanwhile no one should imagine, simply because the Heads 
of State eventually agreed on the form of their directive to the 
Foreign Ministers, that the disagreements have somehow 
dwindled. On the contrary, Geneva threw them into sharper 
relief. The West stood its ground and insisted, as it was bound 
to do, that there can be no abiding security for Europe unless 
it first proceeds from the reunification of Germany in condi- 
tions which would allow it to make its alliances where it 
chooses. Russia, for all Marshal Bulganin’s wise saws and 
Mr. Khrushchev’s jolly laughter, hardened rather than relaxed 
its attitude, and, unimpressed apparently by Sir Anthony 
Eden’s suggested guarantees, insisted that the reunification of 
Germany (and the consequent free elections, whatever the 
Russians this month mean by ‘free’) must wait upon a general 
settlement—and one which would dismantle NATO and see 
the Americans bag and baggage out of Europe. We have heard 
this before. It is clear enough, then, that Russian policy, unlike 
Russian manners, has changed not at all, and there is still no 
saying to what extent the motives are aggressive in nature, to 
what extent defensive. There is a sense in which this question 
is irrelevant, just as President Eisenhower's soldier-to-soldier 
remarks to Marshal Zhukov were irrelevant, or his spectacu- 
lar and somewhat idealistic offer that America and Russia 
should send reconnaissance aircraft circling over one another’s 
territory. Soft words do not alter the landscape of power. For 
the moment it is expedient to Russia that Europe, and Ger- 
many at the heart of it, should remain divided; and if any 
concessions are being kept up the sleeve (although it is not 
easy to imagine what they are) we are unlikely to have any 
hint of their existence until the Foreign Ministers get to work. 
There is a faint hope that by that time the Russian leaders— 
provided that it is a genuine settlement which they are seeking 
—will have changed their mind about Sir Anthony Eden’s 
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suggestion of a security pact for the four powers and a reunited 
Germany. But also by that time Dr. Adenauer will have paid 
his visit to Moscow and learned whether or not the Russians 
are angling for a direct deal with Germany. If they attempt 
to woo Germany out of the West, we can trust Dr. Adenauer 
to reject the proposal: in which case the Russians will no 
doubt pin their hopes on a mounting frustration in Western 
Germany which would make it the more difficult for Dr. 
Adenauer’s successor, whoever that may be, to resist. 

It is an excellent thing that Russia should have decided to 
return to civilised methods of diplomatic exchange, and the 
air is the cleaner for the abating of their frenetic propaganda. 
And it is an excellent thing, too, to recall, without making a 
song and dance about it, that the power behind Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s beaming face and Marshal Bulganin’s good manners (of 
which London is to see something next year) is the denial of 
all that the West stands for. 


HALF-MEASURES 


HE Government's handling of our economic affairs this 

year has been very shaky. In many ways it is sadly 

reminiscent of the efforts of the Socialist administra- 
tions. The statement from the Chancellor this week is an 
example. To begin with, there was the curious way in which 
the announcement that the Chancellor would speak trickled 
into the newspapers. This naturally provoked an atmosphere 
of expectancy, and some alarm, which was heightened by the 
last-minute decision to bring the statement forward one day. 
But before the Chancellor had finished speaking, the word had 
gone round that everyone could relax and that there wasn’t 
much in it. The general public cannot be expected to worry 
much about the capital investment programmes of the national- 
ised industries or of the local authorities. Nor will the credit 
squeeze mean much to them until their overdrafts are cut. And 
even this will affect comparatively few people. Of course, the 
hire-purchase restrictions will make a difference. They will 
mean that people will have to save a bit more for a larger 
deposit, and that is about all. 

This is not good enough. Either our affairs are going well. 
in which case we should avoid this sort of statement and, 
incidentally, the disruption which is caused in the hire- 
purchase trades, or they are not, in which case whatever is 
needed should be done. The trouble is that the Government 
seems to have suffered for many months from a split mind. 
On the one hand. there is the recognition that inflation is with 
us again. Though the word ‘inflation’ is carefully avoided, the 
authorities push up Bank rate twice and initiate the credit 
squeeze. Against this there is the feeling that we are embarking 
on a period of expansion which will lead to a splendidly 
improved standard of living. The authorities therefore soften 
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the edge of the credit restrictions and push through a quite 
inadequate Budget, to keep up activity. 

In fact. all is not well. The £, the barometer of the economic 
weather, has looked very low in the foreign exchange market 
for most months of this year. Since the beginning of June it has 
been dragging along the bottom, in spite of heavy and costly 
support from sales of dollars out of our reserves by the Bank 
of England. Foreign opinion, which is what matters, is not only 
worried about inflation in Britain and our inability to contro} 
our balance of payments. It has also been badly shaken by the 
impression created by the British delegation at the June Con. 
ference in Paris of the OECC. It was extremely unfortunate 
that as a result of that conference the idea spread throughout 
Europe that Britain would shortly introduce more flexibility 
into the exchange rate for sterling in a way which would lower 
its value. Naturally, no foreign trader wishes to hold sterling 
if its future value is uncertain. There was a widespread relue- 
tance to keep sterling if it could be exchanged into other 
currencies. 

The least that could have been expected of Mr. Butler's 
statement on Monday was that all possible doubts about the 
Government’s plans for exchange policy would have been set 
at rest. In spite of the sharp improvement in the rate for sterling 
which followed the statement, few observers can see what has 
been done to convince overseas traders and bankers that 
sterling is more worth having than it was last week. Moreover, 
the results of the gold and dollar balance for July will be 
announced next week, and will certainly depress sterling again. 
We face the possibility of further losses from our reserves 
throughout the summer. The Chancellor may yet be pushed 
into drastic action, such as an autumn Budget or a further 
advance in Bank rate. 


TERROR IN MOROCCO 


ECENT disorders in Casablanca, as well as the insults 
R vnees to M. Grandval, the new French Resident- 
General, by a section of the European community, and 
the continuing succession of terrorist and counter-terrorist 
outrages throughout the Protectorate, have drawn attention 
once again to the crisis prevailing in this part of North Africa, 
From the Moroccan side M. Grandval has been greeted during 
his tour of the country by demands for the restoration of the 
Sultan, Sidi Mohammed the Fifth, while he has also been 
subjected to abuse (and in one case to near physical assault) 
by French settlers, whose more extreme leaders have shown 
some ability in creating a mob out of the ‘poor white’ elements 
that abound in Casablanca. Several of these leaders (including 
Dr. Causse, president of the Moroccan section of Présence 
Francaise) have now been expelled, and some much-needed 
dismissals in the Moroccan police force have been carried into 
effect; but the damage done by the Casablanca riots remains. 
The significant thing is that Europeans, which means 
mainly Frenchmen and naturalised Frenchmen, were on the 
streets fighting the police, who seem to have displayed little 
energy against them. The cause appears to have been the 
wounding of French children by a Moroccan terrorist during 
the July 14 celebrations. It is not in the least surprising that the 
temper of the French population of Casablanca should be on 
edge. For nearly two years, Moroccan terrorists have been com- 
mitting nightly bomb and mitraillette outrages in the city, and 
sometimes by day as well. The authorities have been singularly 
unable to control this terrorist campaign, and it is significant 
that when some police officials suspected of counter-terrorist 
uctivities were arrested recently, a large part of the Casablanca 
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population demonstrated in their favour. Counter-terrorism, 
regarded as a sinister force by the majority of Frenchmen in 
France, is far from unpopular in Morocco. 

A word about Moroccan terrorism. By the end of 1954 the 
major disturbances in the strongly nationalist towns had died 
away, largely because of the hope aroused among nationalists 
by the Mendés-France regime and the promise of autonomy in 
Tunisia. But terrorist activities in Casablanca, disliked by many 
Istiglal leaders, continued. There is no doubt that these 
terrorist activities are arranged and carried out by agents 
recruited and trained in Egypt and other Middle Eastern 
Arab League countries. Of course, terrorism could not thrive 
without the passive support of a large part of the people. 
This is given largely because of the bewilderment of the mass 
of the townspeople since that fatal day in the summer of 
1953, when the French government yielded in face of a revolt 
headed by the feudal chieftain El Glaoui and fomented by 
colonialist die-hards, and removed the legitimate Sultan, Sidi 
Mohammed the Fifth. The Moroccan masses, nationalist in 
sympathy but by no means unfriendly to France, and peaceful 
by nature, felt that their natural leader and mediator was gone. 
In his absence they listened to foreign radio stations and 
obeyed directives telling them to remain in a state of mourning, 
to close their shops and boycott trade with the French. Though 
bewildered by events of the summer of 1953 the townsmen 
understood one aspect—and this was that their Sultan had not 
been removed at the will of the French government or people. 
This perception damaged the prestige of France, and it is 
for the new Resident-General to mend matters by ensuring 
that the more liberal policies dictated from Paris are obeyed by 
the French administration in Morocco. To do this he will have 
to suppress ruthlessly all attempts by the settlers to take the 
law into their own hands, and break the stranglehold which 
permanent officials have exercised over previous holders of 
his office. Sooner or later France will have to negotiate with 
the leaders of Moroccan nationalism. The chances of peace 
must not be wrecked by the selfish policies of a European 
minority. 


Portrait of the Week 


¢‘¥ T was not Sir Anthony’s kind of conference,’ remarked 
| one British journalist about Geneva, where the meetings 
of the Big Four have overshadowed all other news of the 
week. It is easy to see how the Prime Minister may have found 
himself ill at ease in the Palais des Nations, Whatever else took 
place at the summit, there was evidently no lack of oxygen in 
the lungs of the public relations officers. Proceedings were 
conducted in a blare of publicity and a blaze of neon lights well 
adapted to the maximum exhibition of good will and inhibition 
of compromise solutions. Still, the appearance of the Russian 
leaders in a car more open than their diplomacy has been said 
to mark the opening of a new era of good feelings; and, as The 
Times wrote, ‘Five days of plain speaking have not gone 
without results.’ 

The main results have been the decision to call a meeting of 
Foreign Ministers for next October to consider the problems of 
German reunification and European security and to put the 
disarmament question before the sub-committee of the UN 
disarmament commission next month. On Germany and 
Europe the points of view still seem as far apart as ever. While 
M. Khrushchev has been maintaining (in a speech uttered, 
appropriately enough, on the Marx-Engels Platz in East Berlin) 
that ‘the German question must not be solved at the expense of 
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the interests of the German Democratic Republic,’ Dr. 
Adenauer has thanked the Western powers for sticking to their 
guns about German reunification. Disarmament came out of 
the conference better, the Russians having been put down for 
a count of five by President Eisenhower’s proposal for the 
exchange of defence blue-prints, a near knock-out which ex- 
tended to a number of US senators as well. However, when he 
indicated that the US would go a long way to obtain peace, he 
made himself the spokesman of his fellow-countrymen, regard- 
less of what individual politicians might say. On the British 
side the invitation to visit London next spring, which has been 
accepted by M. Bulganin and M. Khrushchev, emphasises the 
lowering of tension resulting from the conference. 


TURN TO THE East 

It is a mark of the changed atmosphere that America is to 
begin negotiations with Communist China on an ambassadorial 
level. The subjects to be discussed are likely to include a 
possible cease-fire in the Formosa Straits as well as the return 
by the Chinese of American airmen still held prisoner. Senator 
George, chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
has also urged a top-level conference with the Chinese before 
the end of the year. That such an idea can be put forward is a 
mark of the extent to which common sense now governs 
American opinion about foreign policy. However, the Far East 
remains troubled, and, immediately after the Geneva con- 
ference, M. Molotov conferred with Sir Anthony Eden about 
the situation in Indo-China which is still threateningly 
anarchic. Farther south the Singapore Assembly has passed a 
motion demanding immediate self-government; Mr. David 
Marshall, the Chief Minister, has threatened to resign; and it 
remains to be seen whether Mr. Lennox-Boyd, the Colonial 
Secretary, will be able to find a solution during his tour. 

Other colonial troubles include one solution and three 
problems. The solution comes from Buganda where the 
Kabaka is to return and an agreement has been reached which 
is to be recommended to the Lukiko (the Buganda Parliament) 
by the mission that has been negotiating in London. However, 
Greece has decided to appeal to the UN over the Cyprus issue 
and India has asked Portugal to close its New Delhi legation as 
a result of the Goa dispute. In Morocco, where M. Grandval 
has had some Europeans expelled and some policemen dis- 
missed, there have been more demonstrations in favour of the 
ex-Sultan and an attempt to assassinate the redoubtable El 
Glaoui, who was only restrained with some difficulty from 
retaliating on the crowd with his sub-machine gun. 

Elsewhere in the world the news is scrappy. Israel is electing 
a Parliament and the Indonesian Government has resigned. 
President Perén’s position still seems shaky, but Dr. Adenauer 
has got his Volunteers Bill through the Upper House of the 
Bonn Parliament. In America, the Secretary for Air, Mr. 
Harold Talbott, has got himself involved in one of those 
transatlantic causes célébres that are largely incomprehensible 
to everyone else, and the US Court of Appeal has held that 
failure to sign a loyalty declaration is not a sufficient reason for 
eviction from a government housing project. There have been 
forest fires in Canada and cloudbursts in Austria. It appears 
there are times when British weather is best. 

However, complacency at home about this or anything else 
has been shaken by this week’s nasty glimpse of What the 
Butler Saw. Our old friend inflation is riding again, and it re- 
mains to be seen whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
his Tory posse can catch up with him before he gets away with 
the sterling area’s dollar reserves. Up to now only those 
measures consonant with the reasonable demands of election- 
eering have been taken. Hire-purchase deposits must now stand 
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at 33} per cent., business firms and local authorities have been 
asked to restrict new investments, and a reduction of credit 
facilities has been demanded from the banks. But the railway 
modernisation programme and the development of coal, oil and 
nuclear power are to go ahead. Mr. Butler’s statement has been 
greeted by the press as doing, if anything, too little to restore 
our balance of payments, and by the Opposition with decent 
jubilation which, after all, it would be inhuman to deny them. 
They have hardly had such an opportunity since this Govern- 
ment came to power, and, though Mr. Gaitskell’s speech in the 
Commons debate has been said to have been too like an 
economics lecture to be quite true, it is evident that considera- 
tions of the state of Britain’s balance of payments came second 
to the pleasant prospect of being able to say ‘I told you so’ to 
the electorate. 

Other home news includes the determination of the Govern- 
ment not to dispose of the British Transport Commission’s 
long-distance lorries, a decision that has been ill-received by 
the Road Hauliers Association but which seems sensible 
enough, a rise of 5 per cent. in the price of steel, and riots in 
Ulster over the usual partition question. In sport, the victory 
of the South Africans by 224 runs in the fourth Test Match 
has been partly offset by the setting up by Mr. Donald Camp- 
bell of a new water-speed record. His speed was 202.32 m.p.h. 
compared with the previous record of 178.497 m.p.h. held by 
America. 

Mr. Cordell Hull, the former US Secretary of State, has 
died, and the eightieth birthday of Dr. Jung, the famous 
psychologist, has been celebrated. A second atomic submarine 
has been launched in America, and an experimental helicopter 
service has started between the South Bank and London Air- 
port. One of the more poignant features of this is the annoyance 
it has caused in the House of Lords, where many a peer has 
been unable to hear himself think. Finally, an It-line is going 
to be the latest thing for women from now on. For the uninitiate 
it should be explained that this is really an oomph-line. 


Political Commentary 
By HENRY FAIRLIE 


ARLIAMENT has risen for the summer recess. and the 
P coamte of the House of Commons is left, with its 
ghosts, to the parties of school children and curious 
New Englanders. In other words, this column, which began 
with the opening of Parliament last November, has now com- 
pleted its first Parliamentary year. If my view of the general 
political situation has not become apparent during these nine 
months, then the failure has been so great that it can scarcely 
be rectified by a hurried summing-up in twelve hundred words. 
It seems to me to be far more useful to devote the space this 
week to a comment on the object of political journalism; and 
it may be additionally useful because both the content and the 
manner of my weekly remarks have been severely criticised 
from time to time. | think it is too often forgotten that the 
object of political journalism is political action—whether it is 
a leading article in The Times or an ounce of raillery by 
Cassandra of the Daily Mirror—and | hope in the next few 
hundred words to convince my critics that there are certain 
weapons which the political journalist is obliged to use in order 
to provoke action. 
The origins of British political journalism are to be found 
in the great British political pamphleteers of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. It was during the Civil War that they 
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first became an important influence, but, having established 
themselves then, they did not surrender their influence untij 
they were replaced by the press. Milton’s Areopagitica and the 
anti-Cromwell tract, Killing no Murder, William Walwyn the 
Leveller and Gerrard Winstanley the Digger, Defoe’s The 
Shortest Way with Dissenters and Swift’s Modest Proposal: 
these should be the models for political journalists today. But 
if Swift’s proposal for relieving Irish poverty by using Irish 
children as meat for the rich were published today it would 
be regarded as shocking. Cassandra would call him ‘an eager 
bespatterer’ and the British Weekly would dismiss him as ‘a 
nasty clod.’ Wilkes today would be constantly arraigned 
before the Press Council—in his own way he only had to 
run the gauntlet of the House of Commons—and Defoe 
would be banned from the BBC. The reason seems to me to 
be obvious. The Establishment has now extended itself far 
beyond Crown, Church and Parliament. It now includes— 
amongst other institutions—the press. 

The press today is largely owned by people who are high- 
ranking members of the Establishment. Whatever the differ- 
ences between individual papers, there is one resemblance 
between them which is far more important. They all wish to 
preserve the ‘moderate’ Conservatives and the ‘moderate’ 
Socialists. They are all cast in the ‘front-bench’ frame of mind. 
But the press is intended to have the freedom and independence 
which once belonged to back-benchers. The whole point about 
‘moderate’ Conservatives and ‘moderate’ Socialists is that they 
are both primarily interested in maintaining the status quo, in 
shoring up the Establishment. None of them wishes anything 
uncomfortable to happen or be done. This is all very well, but 
I recall a comment which the Manchester Guardian made 
during the 1950 election campaign. It pointed out that Mr. 
Attlee was being constantly praised for the quietness of his 
campaign, for pushing round the country in his little four- 
seater, with his wife at the wheel, making quiet, sensible 
speeches wherever he stopped. But, asked the Manchester 
Guardian, is there any reason for believing that a quiet, sensible 
campaign gets as near the truth as the more rumbustious, tear- 
away, scandal-ridden campaigns of the past? It did not answer 
the question, but it posed it with a num, expecting the answer 
‘No.’ 


The truth is that politics does not exist apart from opposi- 
tion, the opposition of interests and ideas. To try to find the 
via media, which is the task to which the Observer, notably, 
but the entire British press, in general, has devoted itself, is to 
try to obscure the depth and reality of the conflicts which 
underlie politics. Politics demands the opposition of a strong 
antithesis to a strong thesis, and out of the conflict will emerge 
a satisfactory synthesis. The synthesis cannot be found by try- 
ing to unearth the lowest common denominator. Today, though 
I frequently and sometimes fundamentally disagree with their 
views and policies, I recognise only two journals (apart from 
the Spectator, of course) which are devoted to the serious dis- 
cussion of political issues: Punch and Tribune. One is Right- 
wing anarchist, the other is Left-wing Jeveller. But both have 
pitted themselves against the prevailing climate, which is en- 
couraged, above all, by the BBC’s presentation of political 
issues, which reduces all political discussion to the level of 
parlour games. Both of them have. from time to time. been 
accused of bad taste and unfairness. but neither has ever done 
anything which is not fully in the tradition of British political 
journalism. 

That tradition is an honourable one. It concerns itself with 
personalities, because it knows that politics is in the hands of 
persons. Nothing that I, or Punch, or Tribune, have written 
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about any political personality has ever been as vicious as what 


Byron or Shelley wrote about Castlereagh. If one happens to: 


believe that it is necessary for the good of the country to 
remove some public figure from his pedestal then one must hit 
hard, and the greater the idol that he is—the heavier his feet 
of clay—the harder one has to hit. It is all immensely shocking 
if the victim happens to be one’s own idol. How enraged | 
used to get when I read the attacks of the Daily Mirror on 
Sir Winston Churchill! But the shocking is salutary, and it is 
especially salutary when we have almost ceased to be capable 
of being shocked. | wonder how many of my readers have at 
this stage any idea of the fundamental issue I am talking about. 
It is freedom. Political discussion and political journalism re- 
quire freedom, and freedom’s main enemy in Britain today is 
not censorship by government, but the censorship imposed by 
an atmosphere of moderation and good taste which stifles— 
and is intended to stifle. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


THE URGENT DESIRE of press, radio, and television corre- 
spondents, abroad in their hundreds to find out what goes on 
at high-level conferences, coupled with the natural desire of 
politicians and diplomats to parley in private, is leading to a 
farcical situation. It is now an accepted thing that every word 
spoken in formal session, even when these are held in private, 
must subsequently be released to the press. The inevitable 
consequence is that nothing of much moment is said on these 
occasions. Instead the negotiators are compelled to transact 
their business over the dinner table. Correspondents, however, 
now expect to receive press releases after the social functions 
from the various press officers of the delegation. So far 
transcripts of the conversations are not forthcoming, but a 
blow-by-blow account of what everyone ate and drank and 
where they sat is already considered obligatory. Discussing 
this in Geneva the other day with a couple of correspondents, 
someone predicted that negotiators would soon be forced to 
follow Mr. Lloyd George’s habit of asking everyone to bréak- 
fast. Within an hour of making what he supposed to be a 
frivolous remark, it became known that Mr. Harold Macmillan 
and Sir Anthony Eden had indeed been asked to breakfast with 
President Eisenhower. Soon the breakfast table will hold no 
secrets from the avidity of the press, and I can see the day 
coming when public men will be forced to meet in public 
lavatories or in taxicabs if they wish to exchange ideas in 
confidence. 
* * + 

MR. R. A. BUTLER is Clearly one of the most valuable assets of 
the Conservative Party. But the nature of his position and his 
reputation within the party have always seemed strange to me. 
Before the war he became identified, more by accident than 
through any previous interest or conviction, with the Coalition 
Government’s education policy. After the war, legitimately 
exploiting the reputation he had gained for an interest in 
progressive social policies, he played a vital part in the re- 
statement of Conservative policy, and, in those barren years 
for the Conservatives when hopes seemed to die as soon as 
they were born, Butlerism became the most acceptable gospel. 
But Mr. Butler has never had any deep roots’ or any very large 
following in the party. He has been ‘the Chancellor of the Con- 
linuing Boom,’ and his reputation is now in the balance, 
because if he cannot cope with other than boom conditions he 
has nothing left-to recommend him to the party. Nothing is 
more dangerous for a politician than a reputation and position 
which rest solely on success. | saw that Mr. Roy Jenkins in 
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the House of Commons said: ‘I am not sure that . . . we do 
not need a new Chancellor.” A year ago even a Labour MP 
would not have dared to say that. 

Eg co o* 


LORD HIVES should be an admirable chairman of the National 
Council of Diplomas in Technology. He himself entered Rolls- 
Royce at the age of 18, and has remained there ever since. He 
thus, in his own career, represents the ‘practical bias’ of the 
aero-engine and aircraft industry. But no great firm has under- 
stood better than his the very delicate business of geiting 
research-minded scientists to work fruitfully with engineers. It 
is one of this country’s most precious gifts that it can produce 
‘pure’ scientists of the highest order; it is our most important 
economic tradition that we can produce hardware. But every- 
one knows—or ought to know—that we are not as good as the 
Americans in the in-between field of scientific technology. It is 
Lord Hives’s job to make us better. It could hardly be more 
important. 
* * * 

‘THE American Spectator (established 1942), snarls its editor, 
‘has no connection with any other publication bearing any 
part of this name.’ He has obviously become aware of the 
existence of the Spectator of Bangalore. In the interests of 
peace I think the two editors should meet at the summit— 
their talks, if last week’s issues are any guide, should provide 
a basis for understanding. 

BANGALORE: It was inevitable that Marilyn Monroe should 

have figured on the Spectator cover before long. 
AMERICA: God is sexless—female ministers are OK with him. 


BANGALORE: Glamour dolls, who often live happily ever 
after in reel life, sometimes find Cupid’s darts aimed at 
their purse-strings in real romance. 

AMERICA: Rammikar, the Mayan Filosofer, tells me that 
even the strong-appearing tree cannot lie to the storm. 


BANGALORE: ‘Let your work speak for itself. Don’t interrupt.’ 
(That's our Wise Word for the week.) 

AMERICA: My work? Among August subjects will be— 
Overpopulation in Time will Kill the World. Give Us 
More Gallows and Less Slobbering for Killers. 

I should be silent no longer—‘The Spectator (established 
1828) has no connection with any other publication bearing 
any part of this name.” 

* o 2 
| SAW THIS WEEK on the front page of a national newspaper 
a bold. black paragraph containing the important news, from 
the British United Press Correspondent in Stockholm, that the 
entry on Mr. Malenkov in the new impression of the Soviet 
Encyclopedic Dictionary has been cut by half and purged of 
the favourable adjectives. Even his father has been demoted. 
All this would have excited me rather more had it not been 
recorded in this very column five Spectators ago. Poor Stock- 
holm—it’s not the listening-post it used to be. 
* * * 

IT IS NOTHING new for Holy Writ to be commercialised, but a 
more curious example than the following (an advertisement by 
the New York District Company in Movie Stars’ Parade) | have 
never seen: ‘ “If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed . . . 
nothing shall be impossible unto you.” Matt. 17:20. . . . Here 
is a genuine mustard seed enclosed in glass. Give it as a token 
of faith or wear it as a good luck charm. You'll cherish the day 
you bought it. Your choice of:, Mustard Seed Earrings, $2. 
Mustard seed Necklace, $2. Mustard Seed Faith Set, Earrings 
and Necklace, $3. 100 per cent. Money Back Guarantee.’ The 
text is embellished on the left with drawings of Christ, two 
earrings, and a necklace. 

PHAROS 
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Guide to Dixon Yates 


By MARK ROELOFS 


HE Dixon Yates controversy has been a part of the 
American political scene for well over a year. There 


are some who fervently intend to keep it a part of that 
scene for many months to come, even though the contract 
around which all the commotion and emotion centres has 
now been cancelled. These people, mostly but not only Demo- 
crats, hope that in this controversy they have struck ‘pay 
dirt’ which will taint much more than the Republican Party. 
They hope that this time they can at last tag Eisenhower 
himself. And they may. 

But the fascination of the Dixon Yates affair lies not only 
in itself and its special significance for the opponents of the 
President. It has the added virtue of providing an almost 
perfect textbook example of the classic manner of American 
political debate. Even less than his counterparts in other 
Western democracies can the American politician afford to 
initiate political discussion on the basis of general principles. 
Rather he must find, or, better, attempt to create, some particu- 
lar issue, take his stand for or against, and gather, ad hoc, allies 
as they come. This is the lasting significance of the Dixon 
Yates affair: It has become a symbol, burdened with many 
meanings, in terms of which the American political public 
can once again, and for the usual diversity of individual 
reasons, divide themselves into ‘pros’ and ‘cons,’ ‘conserva- 
tives’ and ‘liberals.’ 

Hence it should surprise no one that the principal role, 
politically, in this affair is played by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, even though TVA is not a direct party to the Dixon 
Yates contract. The contract itself is almost minor business, 
involving only some $107 million and the building of one 
power station. It is only when the contract is interpreted as 
an ‘attack’ on TVA that you are expected to hiss or, on the 
contrary, cheer. TVA has flourished mightily since it was 
established nearly two decades ago under the Roosevelt 
Administration in the depths of the depression. By all accounts, 
it has been successful in achieving all the aims set for it by 
its initiators, and has, to boot, been making a handsome 
‘profit’ in its power-generating activities. For ‘liberals’ it has 
become a landmark of political accomplishment, a symbol 
of what ‘public power can do and has done, and what private 
enterprise cannot and will not do.’ For others, however, TVA 
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is the prime example of a governmental agency coming 
“dangerously close to dominating and controlling the activities 
and welfare of the peoples of a whole region, a symbol of 
that ‘creeping socialism’ which chokes off opportunities of 
expansion by private enterprise of many sorts. They charge 
further that TVA’s ‘profits’ and low power rates are possible 
only because of its ‘favoured’ tax position, and that, on any 
realistic accounting basis, it is a government give-away pro. 
gramme for the benefit only of the people of the area and a 
the expense of everybody else. They charge finally that TVA 
has expanded well beyond its original geographic boun- 
daries, and point out that somewhere between a third and a 
half of the authority’s present installed generating capacity 
comes not from the dams but from ordinary steam-power 
stations. 

Besides TVA in the leading role, others in the Dixon Yates 
cast include, in the first place, two major consumers of TVA 
power: the city of Memphis, located down at one end of the 
TVA franchise, and the Atomic Energy Commission, which 
has been building some important new installations up at the 
other. It became clear several years ago that TVA was going 
to have difficulty in meeting the rapidly expanding power 
needs of these principal consumers. The first plan, shelved as 
soon as the Republicans took over in Washington, was a pro- 
posal by the directors of TVA to build a new steam generating 
plant at Fulton near the city of Memphis. Then, apparently, 
Eisenhower himself stepped in and personally directed that 
the Dixon Yates contract be negotiated as an alternative. 
Eisenhower’s personal involvement was odd, but was explain- 
able in terms of his devotion, enunciated repeatedly in his 
election campaign, to the principle that in matters of public 
power, local initiative and private enterprise should have 
every opportunity, the national government entering the 
picture only when all else had failed. But the oddity of 
Eisenhower’s personal interest in this matter was nothing 
compared to the contract proposed. Not only was TVA not 
a party to it; neither was Memphis, even though that city, by 
the contract, would consume all the new power generated. 
Negotiation was to be between the Atomic Energy Con- 
mission and a private corporation (MVGC, the Missouri 
Valley Generating Corporation) created expressly for the 
purpose by two private Southern utility companies headed, 
respectively, by Mr. Dixon and Mr. Yates. The contract called 
for the supply of power by the MVGC from a plant to be 
built just across the river from Memphis, and therefore out- 
side the TVA franchise area, to the city of Memphis through 
the existing TVA grid system. And there were other oddities. 
So far as could be determined, there had been no public 
bidding for the contract, and, of the total capital involved, the 
Dixon Yates combine were to put up only 5 per cent. because, 
it was explained, this was a government contract which put a 
fixed ceiling on the profits to be made. 

When the story ‘broke’ early last year, charges flew. The 
main one was that the contract represented the first step in a 
deliberate effort to ‘dismantle’ TVA. This was flatly denied 
by the President himself, who, in an effort to disarm the 
critics, directed that ‘all relevant papers’ on the contract be 
published. They proved little and revealed less. It was in this 
form that the ‘affair’ went through the 1954 Congressional 
elections in which there was much innuendo but no charge 
more serious than that Dixon Yates represented an extra- 
ordinarily bungling and bull-headed effort to promote private 
enterprise at all costs. The Democrats won that election, how 
much helped by the controversy no one can tell, but in any 
case not in time to prevent approval of the contract by the 
appropriate Congressional committees. Opponents of the 
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contract, led notably by the two Democratic senators from 
Tennessee. Kefauver and Gore, vowed even so that they would 
fight on. But it was apparent that, however much they were 
getting the Administration out on the wrong end of the general 
political issue of ‘public v. private’ river development, the 
opposition could not gather the support they needed on this 
particular issue. For one thing. the contract was far enough 
along to have developed its own vested interest groups; for 
another, the critics were trying to buck Eisenhower himself, 
and head-on at that. 

It is only in the past few weeks that the tide has suddenly 
and swiftly turned. Late in June the city of Memphis voted in 
council to build their own plant. They therefore would no 
longer need power from TVA who, in turn, would no longer 
need power from Dixon Yates’s MVGC. It was clear that the 
Administration much doubted the sincerity of Memphis’s 
intentions. The President ordered a restudy of the need for 
Dixon Yates, and the contract, again on the personal order 
of the President, was called off. All that remains is for the 
government to settle with Dixon Yates on a cancellation fee. 
if any. Champions of the President insist that he has won down 
the line. The new power needs in the Tennessee area are still 
to be met by local initiative. Moreover, the city of Memphis 
has been successfully detached from the TVA system. 

The Democrats were exultant over the killing of the con- 
tract; they were even more excited by the simultaneous 
developments taking place before the Senate investigating 
committee headed by Mr. Kefauver. For it was there that 
questions were being asked about a certain Mr. Wenzell. There 
were a number of things wrong about Mr. Wenzell. The fact 
that he was a representative of a large Wall Street investment 
banking firm will not be held against him by many, but it adds 
a nice touch. More important, it was soon clear that from the 
very beginning he and his firm had been involved in the Dixon 
Yates contract, but that no mention of either had been made 
in the ‘full accounting’ which Eisenhower had directed be 
made more than a year ago. It was contended, both by the 
President’s director of the Bureau of the Budget and by the 
President himself at his press conferences as recently as two 
weeks ago. that Mr. Wenzell had not been mentioned because 
his role had been very small, that he had been hired by the 
Bureau of the Budget only as a consultant on TVA’s account- 
ing system, and that his services had been terminated before 
Dixon Yates had been put up as a concrete proposal. Mr. 
Kefauver charged ‘cover up’ and the investigation went on. 
It then developed (by this time the President was ordering his 
restudy of the need for Dixon Yates, a coincidence the Demo- 
crats were quick to note) that Mr. Wenzell, even while 
consulting in Washington, had maintained office hours at his 
New York firm; that, indeed, he had appeared at conferences 
in Washington as the representative of his firm; that he had 
advised the government on the financial arrangements 
possible for the project, and that his firm had later become the 
financial agent for the contract itself. (It refused fee, though 


why and when the decision to refuse it was made is not yet. 


clear.) The charge was now ‘conflict of interest,’ and even the 
New York Times was editorially shocked. And there was more 
to come. On his own admission, Mr. Wenzell was personally 
very much against ‘public power,’ and, at the request of the 
government, had written The Wenzell Report, a general 
survey of TVA, which looked to the effective disestablishment 
of the authority in every respect save for purposes of flood 
control and navigation. Of four alternative recommendations 
for the achievement of this end, one was obviously identical 
to the form which the Dixon Yates contract actually took. 
The critics now claimed that, in addition to all their other 
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charges, they had documentary evidence that Dixon Yates 
had indeed been a deliberate effort to disinantle the TVA 
system, and that this was in direct conflict with existing Con- 
gressional statutes which the Administration had been trying 
to get around on the sly. There was one final touch. Senators 
had first learned of Mr. Wenzell when he had been called 
as a witness before one of the Regulatory Commissions where 
the Dixon Yates group were seeking approval for their 
financing arrangements. It appeared that on the day that Mr. 
Wenzell was originally scheduled to give the testimony which 
revealed so much about-his role in the affair, Congress was 
about to bring to vote the measure allocating funds for the 
extension of the TVA grid across the river to the new plant. 
A delay (for the study of ‘procedural questions’) in those 
hearings was called, thereby effectively postponing Mr. Wen- 
zell’s testimony until after the vote in Congress had been taken. 
Testimony before Mr. Kefauver’s investigating committee 
brought out that that delay had been personally requested by 
none other than Mr. Sherman Adams, the President’s ‘chief of 
staff in the White House. 

The prospect is that the charge that the Administration was 
out to get TVA can be made to stick. Something also may be 
done with the idea that Eisenhower Republicans are willing 
to ‘subvert’ the democratic process on behalf of ‘big business.’ 
It has also been shown that Eisenhower and his associates are 
willing to play ‘politics,’ even though with an ineptness almost 
incredible in the twentieth century. It is probable, too, that the 
euphonious ‘Dixon Yates’ will be a slogan long used and 
remembered. But there will be no scandal, no criminal pro- 
ceedings, no forced resignations. The Administration will 
maintain an attitude of happy serenity and, knowing that Mr. 
Kefauver can now gather sufficient allies, will attempt nothing 
like Dixon Yates again. Two other things are clear. One is that 
in Tennessee Republicans will not win again, as Eisenhower 
did in 1952, for a long time to come. The other is that it is 
fortunate for the President that he had no press conference 
this week, and that, because of Geneva, he will have none next 
week. He can hope that by the time he comes down from ‘the 
summit’ the papers will be full of other things. 
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Commercial Television 
and the State 


By BRIAN INGLIS 


; REEDOM is choice,’ a Director-General of the BBC, 
Fs: Frederick Ogilvie. once wrote. ‘Monopoly of broad- 
casting is inevitably the negation of freedom, no matter 
how efficiently it is run.’ This was the reason, he thought, why 
governments continued to shelter the BBC from competition. 
They were thoroughly suited by the Charter as it stood because 
it enabled them to apply political pressure whenever they 
wished. They could force the BBC to employ more ‘reliable’ 
politicians as broadcasters in place of the Boothbys and Foots, 
and they could impose the infantile fourteen-day and three- 
week rules to restrict free discussion before debates in Par- 
liament and general elections. ‘What better could any govern- 
ment wish for,’ Sir Frederick asked, ‘than to have a powerful 
instrument which has all the appearance of independence, but 
which . . . it can control at will?’ 

Why. in that case, did the Conservative Government decide 
to break the BBC’s monopoly? Politicians, like the rest of us, 
are not always fully conscious of their motives, but the real 
reason was fear of the BBC’s potential power, much increased 
by TV, if the Corporation had decided to mutiny. If it had 
told the politicians to mind their own business and had begun 
to ignore their demands, press and public would have been 
delighted, and the Government would not have dared to 
attempt direct coercion. The scheme for a second corporation, 
also State controlled, gave the Government a chance to insure 
against this risk on the old divide-and-rule policy—by setting 
the two at each other’s throats, yet keeping them both depen- 
dent on Government favour. 

The Television Act, of course, purported to set up an 
‘independent’ corporation. The ASsistant Postmaster-General, 
echoing Sir Frederick, asserted: “We distrust monopoly, from 
however good a source it may come, especially in the realm of 
ideas.’ But, in fact, the Government had no intention of 
relinquishing control; its powers over the new corporation 
are actually stronger than they were over the BBC. Even the 
starting date of commercial television was fixed by the Govern- 
ment for a date several months earlier than the ITA desired. 

The first point to notice about the Act (because it is likely 
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to prove very significant) is that it may be unmanageable, 
‘Impossibly restrictive and probably unworkable,’ Mr. Cegjj 
Harmsworth King called it, explaining the absence of the 
Daily Mirror from the lists; and his views are shared, at least 
in private, by most advertisers. Their fears were voiced some 
time ago in a conference with the representatives of the ITA 
and the contracting companies: that they have hardly any 
factual information on the prospects of commercial television; 
and that, as things stand, they cannot be certain it will be 
competitive with other advertising media. Nevertheless they 
have been persuaded to participate this winter, partly in the 
hope of cashing in on the initial publicity, which should be 
staggering, but mainly with the intention of establishing 
commercial television as a valuable advertising medium for 
the future, when all the present Act’s restrictions have been 
thrown overboard. They are resigned, many of them, to the 
loss of their first year’s commercial television allocation; but 
they will regard it as capital well spent if it establishes the 
principle of broadcast advertising. 

The advertiser has two main grounds for dissatisfaction: 
the restrictions on ‘commercials’ and the ban on sponsoring. 

‘Commercials’ are to be limited to a maximum of six minutes 
in the hour, in not more than six periods, at the beginning and 
the end of programmes or in ‘natural breaks.’ His first worry 
concerns interpretation. What is a ‘natural break’? The only 
definition he has been able to secure so far is that it is a place 
where the programme breaks naturally. Does this include, 
say, between the overs in a cricket match? He may think it 
should, but although he is paying the cost of the programme, 
he has no say. The final decision ought to rest with the 
Independent Television Authority, but in fact it rests with the 
Postmaster-General. 

The advertiser also fears that these rules may compel him 
(where there are not enough ‘natural breaks’) to share adver- 
tising time with others. For obvious reasons he prefers a solus 
position. The stock objection to this is that scattering ‘com- 
mercials’ through programmes would irritate viewers. But 
experience in the US—and in the UK, if sound radio (Radio 
Luxembourg) is a valid test—shows that the loss of good will 
through intrusive ‘commercials’ is less, financially speaking, 
than the loss of custom when they are not intrusive. Adver- 
tisers firmly believe that ‘commercials’ are going to be popu- 
lar—more popular even than the programmes, in some cases! 
But a Tory MP who voted for the Act may not like them, and 
it is to him, rather than to them, that the Postmaster-General 
will listen. 

Secondly, the advertiser does not care for the stringent rules 
against sponsoring. Admittedly he is prepared to forgo out- 
right ‘sponsored programmes,’ not because they would be 
unpopular (again experience shows they are not), but because 
they are expensive. But he does want some kind of a say i 
the programme. The Act leaves one or two escape hatches 
through which sponsoring can emerge: sponsored docu- 
mentaries are permitted if they are of sufficient intrinsic 
interest and do not have an undue element of advertisement, 
and shopping guides are also allowed. But in the main the 
Act goes out of its way to prohibit not only sponsorship, but 
even the odour of it. Nothing may be broadcast ‘which states, 
suggests, or implies, or could reasonably be taken to state, 
suggest, or imply, that any part of a programme .. . has 
been supplied or suggested by an advertiser.’ And the Act's 
official interpreter is the Postmaster-General. 

This clause may prevent advertising from being related to 
programmes, but it does not necessarily prevent programmes 
from being related to advertising. To some extent this relation- 
ship is a matter of common sense. It would be absurd for a 
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discussion on automation between Mr. James Callaghan, MP, 
and Sir Reginald Manningham-Buller to have its ‘natural 
breaks’ filled with cosmetic advertisements. But why not, then 
(the advertisers ask), go the next step farther and allow adver- 
tisers to choose the sort of programmes they like? Only 
because the Act appears to frown on the idea—so much so 
that one of the contractors actually arranged that advertisers 
should be rotated, so that they cannot become associated in 
the public mind with particular programmes. But the other 
contractor is prepared to take that risk. Naturally this method 
has far more attractions for advertisers than rotation, because 
they can draw the public’s attention to the programme in 
advance. But will this not ‘suggest or imply’ sponsorship? The 
Postmaster-General will decide, and everybody will do his best 
to be nice to the Government in the hope that his interpretation 
of the clause will be liberal. 

Nevertheless the advertiser expects to be dissatisfied; and 
the contractors, though hopeful that everything will be all right 
on the night, cannot reassure him. They also have their 
worries. Experienced men are scarce; and the Musicians’ 
Union has not made things easier by trying to emulate the 
power-politics of its US counterpart. Set-conversion is also a 
snag. Nearly a third of the sets in the London commercial 
television area cannot be converted, and nearly a third can 
only be converted at a cost of between £7 and £20. Even at 
the maximum conversion rate, it will be many months before 
the process is complete. This will give the BBC time to mount 
its counter-attack (and the BBC is going to be a very different 
proposition as soon as it has a rival). However confident the 
contractors may be of ultimate victory, they cannot disguise 
the fact that when the first effect of commercial television has 
begun to diminish—say by next spring—their relations with 
the advertisers may not be happy. 

Yet the long-term interest of both advertisers and contract- 
ing companies is the same. Both want to make commercial 
television work, even at a heavy initial cost. This will mean 
that they will be prepared to sacrifice independence, if neces- 
sary, to survival. If the Postmaster-General gives orders, they 
will be obeyed. 

The Postmaster-General, of course, will hardly need to give 
orders. He will merely (as he is now doing) ‘recommend’ ideas 
to the Independent Television Authority. The theoretical 
function of the ITA was to run commercial television. So far 
it has acted mainly as an instrument for translating Govern- 
ment whims into TV reality. It received a pat on the back 
only the other day from the Assistant Postmaster-General 
for obeying his instructions so nicely. It has given no indication 
that it intends to become an ‘authority’ in any real sense of 
the word. Nor do the contractors or the advertisers wish it 
to assert itself. They know that the Government has the final 
say, and they are desperately anxious that the Government 
will be given no cause for offence—yet. In two or three years’ 
time the position may be very different, if they have won 
over a large enough proportion of the BBC’s viewers to arouse 
public discontent at the need to pay licence fees. This will be 
the time, they argue, for a radical amendment to the Act, 
merging the two corporations, making the BBC into a kind of 
TV Third Programme, and giving the contracting companies, 
as far as possible, the same freedom as the newspapers. 

For the present, the amount of freedom of expression 
allowed on commercial television will be the amount which 
suits the Government. Will it accept ABC’s plan to keep the 
Hailsham-Boothby-Taylor-Foot team on the air to the ex- 
clusion of safer men? Will it abandon the fourteen-day rule? 
(Sir Winston said some time ago that it would not.) Or the 
three-week rule? Or the traditional Sabbatarian code on, say, 
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gambling observed by the BBC? (Already ti.e ITA has com- 
promised on the Pools.) The Postmaster-General will argue 
that he intends to promote freedom on the air, and doubtless 
he does; but the decision ought not to be in his hands, and 
so long as it remains in them, there is a risk that he will be 
chivvied by the Government, Parliament, the Whips, the party 
executives, the 1922 Committee or other pressure-groups to 
control commercial television in the same way that the BBC 
has been controlled. He will not have any difficulty in finding 
the usual ready rationalisations to justify himself—the preser- 
vation of ‘balance’ or of ‘decency’ or whatever it may be. If 
he is clever enough, he will not even need to justify himself; 
the ITA will carry out his wishes. Certainly he need not fear 
much from Parliament, as the Opposition’s complaints are 
likely to be not that he is using his authority, but that he is not 
using it vigorously enough. Advertisers and contractors will 
writhe under the State’s heel, but they will not mutiny—yet. 
So far from helping broadcasting to a state of independence, 
the Television Act has made it more dependent on the State 
than it has ever been. 


A Thousand Pounds 
a Puff 


By A. H. BARTON 


WAS alone in San Francisco when I read that advertising 

at popular times on British TV would cost £1,000 a 

minute. Outside the window a passing trolley-bus pro- 
claimed that ‘It’s Work to Drive, Why Drive to Work?’ This 
seemed an artless and reasonable suggestion. ‘You, too,’ it did 
not say, ‘may join us in our hospital-clean, foyer-carpeted, 
cathedral-silent, friendlier trolley-bus.’ Expcrience of com- 
mercial radio advertising makes me think that ITA may not 
provide the reasonable and artless, and I dread its plans be- 
cause I know from sound radio that the advertiser will be 
efficient; however enraging his first impact, he will be capable 
of leaving me disarmed, my wrath dissolved. I have to fight 
advertisers, and I have enough troubles as it is—in particular 
a camomile lawn at present consisting of invisible seedlings 
five inches apart. 

The trolley-bus disappeared from view and the telephone 
rang. I had never answered an American telephone before 
and I lifted the receiver gingerly. ‘This is Yosemite Elec- 
tronics,’ said a soft and essentially beguiling voice. ‘Have you 
TV?’ I was furiously angry; thoughts of invasion of privacy, 
and of cost of telephonic advertising to the nation, any nation, 
tumbled in my mind. ‘No,’ I said, politely. ‘1 was X-rayed 
four months ago and my chest is as sound as a bell.’ 

‘If you have not got TV,’ the voice continued, ‘we think 
you might be interested in our gentler, more imperceptible 
instalment terms. We have three fresh styles: the redwood 
cabinet, the Mexican folk-screen and the nursery white box. 
Seven out of ten men pull that crack about tuberculosis when 
I call them.’ 

I said that my host already had a TV set, and I inquired 
diffidently whether I might ask a question. The voice said I 
was welcome to do so. 

‘Do you sit there all day in your office,’ I asked, ‘telephoning 
to strangers?’ 

*Yes. I work right through the book. I have got to T.’ 

‘I know. When you get to the end, will you have to start at 
the beginning again?’ 
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‘That is what I am scared of. I do not think I shall be able 
to stand it.’ 

“But you do it very nicely.’ 

*A girl has to live.’ 

Utterly beguiled by the alert and charming voice and the 
friendly explanation, I replaced the receiver and sat there 
gazing down the clean, polished street, at the white, terraced 
houses and at the monstrous Cadillacs clambering and sliding 
on the nearly vertical hill. I longed to step out and buy a 
nursery white box. As this was out of the question, I began 
instead to consider an earlier beguilement. In a Melbourne 
hospital I had listened every day for an hour at lunch time to 
Nicky and Graham, whose apparently distasteful duty it was 
to advertise a miscellany of commodities between bouts of 
record-playing. I loved those two from the start. Their attitude 
towards the spoken advertisement was clearly mine: 

GRAHAM: Play a record, Nicky boy, play a record. 

Nicky: Nc 

GRAHAM: First we plug a product, then we play a record, 
then we plug a product. We have just plugged a product 
and we ought now to play a record. 

Nicky: No. I suggest we plug another product, then play a 
record. 

[A long, offhand pause, calculated to pass the time and 
make the listener suspect a technical hitch.] 

GRAHAM: Suppose we plug a product w/iile we play a record? 

Nicky: No. The sponsor would not like it. 

CiRAHAM: You know how much J care what the sponsor 
thinks. 

Nicky: Plug a product, Graham. Plug one. 

GRAHAM: Have we any left to plug? We've been working 
fast. 

Nicky: You have one in your hatband there—about chil- 
dren’s toothpaste, as I remember it. Magenta with golden 
flecks, each fleck a tiny piece of barley-sugar, the taste the 
crystal taste of dinkum Aussie sunlight, gum-leaf dappled, 
fragrant, fragrant, fragrant. Read it out. 

GRAHAM: Your version’s better. Did you taste the sample? 

Nicky: Yes. Never any more! 

GRAHAM: What did it taste of? 

Nicky: Skunk’s bedsocks. I must warn my mother against 
the stuff. She might get it for me. Are you listening, 
mother? Make a mental note. . . 

Nicky always brought his mother into it, and I believe firmly 
that she existed and listened regularly. When I left hospital 
I told people how much I admired the two of them. Who, I 
asked, would take commercial radio seriously now? I was 
promptly made to understand how naive I was. That reference 
to bedsocks had rocked every chemist in Victoria and New 
South Wales back on his heels. Every child from Nowra to 
Lorne was right there in the nearest shop, holding its pennies 
out and sniffing for skunk. 1 bought a tube for myself finally, 
and it would be here before me as I write if I knew where it was. 





An English Coxswain 


HEADS ABOVE WATER 


The Lifeboat Service receives 
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its head above water. Your 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


1955 


S Tam staying in London after Goodwood and not going 
to Cowes this year, nor even to my usual moor for the 
Twelfth (the children and their nanny being sent to 

lodgings at Frinton where their mother hopes to join them 
for a night), I shall be foot-free in London for most of August, 
and shall have to wander about with Jehovah’s Witnesses who 
now seem to be crowding Piccadilly Circus and Leicester 
Square. But as a matter of fact I enjoy being in London in 
August more than at any other time of the year. What pleasure 
it is to join in municipal putting over the burnt grass in 
Finsbury Park! What joy too to rattle out in a half-empty 
suburban train to metro-land and what remains of the Green 
Belt, and on the evening walk from the station to hear the 
whirr of a lawnmower, the plop of the tennis ball and the 
anxious voices of mothers calling unwilling children from the 
garden depths to bed. 


OVER AND UNDER 

There is good news from the attractive Oxfordshire town of 
Woodstock. The Electricity Board is going to take down the 
clumsy meccano-like apparatus which ai present defaces the 
wide and winding stone streets and strings the sky with thick 
wires. Following the example of the Post Office, the Board 
is going to lay the cables underground. If Woodstock is to 
be the pioneer example of this enlightened way of treating 
electric lighting, then there are many other places ruined by 
shoddy and prominent and hasty placing of poles, masts and 
wires for electric light which I can suggest for similar treat- 
ment: every single country village in the west of Berkshire; 
Ottery St. Mary in Devon; most of the small towns of East 
Anglia; most of the villages of Northamptonshire and Rutland. 


THe STILL WATERS 

The policy of the feeble British Transport Commission, so 
far as the canals it wishes to abandon are concerned, has 
become quite obvious. The idea is to cease to keep up the 
waterway and then announce that it is no longer navigable. 
On the Macclestield Canal, designed by Telford and one of 
the most beautiful engineering feats in the world, it 1s 
rumoured that on August 10 the maintenance staff is to be 
reduced. This will leave one lengthsman to every seven miles, 
a totally inadequate number to maintain the canal in reason- 
able order. Meanwhile, the south and east of England are 
drying up for want of water which could be brought by 
canals from the wet parts of England. And if there are any 
readers who cannot afford to rent fishing on the Test, they 
will soon no longer be able to fish in the canals, whose water 
is pure and full of fish compared with that of most large rivers. 


MOVING WITH THE TIMES? 

THE new Bradshaw is nine inches long, six inches wide and 
two and a quarter inches thick, but still retains its list of 
‘late alterations’ which, unless one has a lot of time, makes 
the looking up of trains a bit of a gamble. I have a Bradshaw 
for 1841. It measures four and a half by three inches, and 
is a quarter of an inch thick. The trains in it from London 
to Reading ran almost hourly through the day and only took. 
with one stop, one hour and thirteen minutes. A similar train 
today is only twenty-six minutes faster, and this makes no 
allowance for the unpunctuality of the present-day Western 
Region service. 
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Hero-Bashing 


EROES— like gods, and for broadly similar reasons— 

were once a necessity to the human race. They were, 

and with primitive people still are, an inspiration, an 
example, a source of pride, and their sagas were a sort of tribal 
heirloom, handed down in each generation by the old to the 
young as a valuable part of their heritage. They were not 
regarded as expendable. 

Today, when many people find it easy to dispense with a 
god, the hero’s position is less secure. The man who slew a 
tyrant or held a pass against odds fulfilled a basic need, for, 
even at his dimmest and most benighted, homo sapiens has 
always wanted something in his own image to look up to, and 
heroes, reminding men of the great things that men can do, 
were reassuring institutions whose memories were invoked in 
times of crisis. 

The same need hardly exists, at any rate in peace-time, now. 
Or perhaps it does exist, but is taken care of in different ways. 
In place of the shadowy, redoubtable, monolithic giants who 
loomed up out of his tribal past. modern man is surrounded 
by a teeming galaxy of assorted supermen and superwomen, 
all ceaselessly competing for his admiration. Cricketers, film 
stars, athletes, crooners, racing motorists, ballet dancers, tele- 
vision personalities: the worlds of sport and entertainment 
provide innumerable fans with a wide variety of idols, and 
celebrity worship—a cult with an almost infinite variety of 
sects—is rife throughout the land. 

This may partly explain the vogue for iconoclasm which 
is an unbecoming feature of our age. Living as we do in a 
sort of Madame Tussaud’s, we have ceased to regard all figures 
on pedestals as sacrosanct. Our hagiological impulses have 
atrophied, and we have developed a morbid interest in feet 
of clay. I say ‘we,’ but perhaps that is rather unfair. Big men 
are content to leave heroes on their pedestals, and so are little 
men; but there always seem to be enough of the men in between 
to set in motion the processes of doubt and denigration which 
will leave a question mark, if not a blot, upon the hero’s 
scutcheon. 

I remember, from years ago, that one of the few and ill- 
assorted volumes on the bookshelf of a Hebridean shooting- 
lodge bore the title 7welve Great and Good Men. I never read 
it, and I have forgotten the author’s name. Who would dream 
of calling a book anything like that today? Twelve Complex 
and Equivocal Men would be as near as its modern counter- 
part might get. All men have their faults, and most human 
enterprises have, somewhere, a seamy side; the tendency 
today—well exemplified by recent biographies of T. E. 
Lawrence and Orde Wingate—is, in the name of objectivity, 
to concentrate on these. ‘It is understood [we sometimes read 
in reports of exhumations] that certain organs were removed 
for examination.’ A similar preoccupation with what it may 
be possible to prove unsound or infected characterises the 
approach of many self-appointed anatomists of heroes. 

* * * 


The odd thing—or one odd thing—is that, while we en- 
courage, or at least tolerate, the use of our own heroes as 
Aunt Sallies by private individuals, we find it both ludicrous 
and unnatural when, in more highly organised countries, heroes 
are demoted by the State. Almost every other day we read 


that in Ruritania, Comrade Snoek, the popular and energetic 
Minister of the Interior, has been unmasked as an enemy of 
democracy, an Imperialist tool, a deviationist, a running dog of 
capitalism, a hyena. He has been dismissed from his office 
and awaits the summary sentence of a People’s Court. 

Experts are always ready to explain the fall of Comrade 
Snoek. They tell us that he fell out with his brother-in-law, 
that he drank, that he alienated the Agrarian-Microcrat ele- 
ments in the Rudburo, that he made a nonsense of the 
Goverska Ulitsa project, that he never existed at all. 

But the fact remains that Snoek was, while he lasted, a hero, 
The well-loved dictator of Ruritania paid tributes to him in 
his lengthy and turgid speeches. Cinemagoers in that country 
were accustomed to seeing Comrade Snoek, on the news- 
reels, cutting the first sod on the site of a new salt-mine, being 
cheered by the walking wounded at a State corrective centre, 
or being presented with a posy on behalf of the workers at a 
handcuffs factory. He was a ‘must’ for adulation. 

To us it seems completely ridiculous that Snoek should have 
been converted, almost overnight, from a public figure of the 
utmost eminence to an object of opprobrium. But he is only, 
after all, getting a brisker, more drastic dose of the sort of 
treatment which, in the fullness of time, he would almost cer- 
tainly have been accorded in this country. He has fallen more 
suddenly, and further, than he would have fallen with us; 
and the consequences of his fall will be more disagreeable 
than any amount of posthumous denigration. But we show, I 
think, a certain lack of perspective in regarding his fate as a 
kind of fantastic aberration. In Ruritania a firing-squad dis- 
posed of his legend; in England he would have been lucky if 
a penetrating reappraisal of his achievements in some sour 
fellow’s book did not, after his death, achieve much the same 
effect. 

* * * 

One of the worst occupational hazards of being a modern 
hero, whether self-made or State-manufactured, must be that 
your doings become—and remain—news. In the old days, 
after slaying your dragon, you married the King’s youngest 
daughter and rested on your laurels. You were not immediately 
involved in a number of activities—such as being interviewed, 
writing your autobiography, making after-dinner speeches, and 
advertising ball-point pens—for which you had neither apti- 
tude nor relish. You were not, in other words, either exploited 
or encouraged to exploit yourself. 

Today fame is a commodity from which money can be 
made; and perhaps the decline of the hero is really due more 
to those who try to build him up than to those who seek to 
knock him down. The limelight does not kill integrity, but 
it is apt to compromise it. How often, when we are about to 
meet for the first time someone newly famous, have we not 
been reassuringly told, ‘He’s rather a good chap, actually,” 
the implication being that the modern hero, contaminated by 
the processes of his acclamation as such, is unlikely to be a 
good chap? Perhaps the basic trouble is analogous to that on 
which old-fashioned nannies, contemplating overstocked 
toy-cupboards, are apt to harp. We have too many heroes of 
one kind and another, and we should appreciate them more 
if, as in the old days, they were fewer. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Capital Punishment 7. A. Collins, Carol Whitehead 
N. R. Bettby, L. A. Jackson 


Orange Squeeze P. Pearse O’ Malley, W. Douglas 
King Coal Abdieates John Fox 
The Irish Border R, Chichester-Clark, MP 
Men at Waugh Lord Noel-Buxton 





CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 

Sir,—Your comments on the case of Ruth Ellis 
came as a shock to many of your readers, and 
this may well have been your intention. Cer- 
tainly drastic action is necessary at home as 
well as abroad to halt the drift back to barbar- 
ism, and this is no time to mince words. Too 
many people who deplore brutality in law- 
breakers are silent when evil things are done 
in the name of justice. Our ghastly penal laws 
were brought to some semblance of decency 
by the outspoken courage of an informed, 
educated and humane minority: people of the 
sort who for many years have found comfort 
in the Spectator. In my view this class, vital 
to a humane civilisation, have become com- 
placent, and I hope that your critics will care- 
fully review the facts you have provided. You 
have had the temerity to place the responsi- 
bility for a brutal and callous act where it 
properly belongs, and have not hesitated to 
expose moral obtuseness in high places. We 
can no longer say with Angelo, ‘It is the law, 
not | condemns your brother,’ for the law has 
the innocence of a machine in the matter of 
hanging for murder. 

Any law which excludes compassion, and 
which automatically imposes a fixed and final 
sentence without regard to the circumstances 
which surround a legal offence, is an affront to 
justice. The English law governing convictions 
for murder is such a law. In the case of other 
crimes the judge may properly take into 
account the circumstances of the particular 
case before fixing the sentence. There would 
be a public outcry if the maximum sentences 
were necessarily imposed in every case, what- 
ever view the judge might take of the degree 
of culpability. Yet a conviction for murder 
may be recorded in a wide variety of cases. 
As we know, the Home Secretary is charged 
with the duty of examining all cases where the 
capital sentence has been passed, and he has 
the responsibility of tempering a barbaric law 
with that compassion without which human 
affairs turn to corruption. When a Home Sec- 
retary allows a Bentley or a Ruth Ellis to hang, 
it is nonsense to say that he is upholding the 
law. If that were true any reprieve would be 
a breach of the law, and reprieves are common. 
Those who talk about changes in the law may 
fail to realise the forces against change. They 
cannot, if they are honest, deny that as things 


stand’ the Home Secretary must act to secure 
that justice which has regard to all the circum- 
stances of a particular case. He has also the 
right to recommend mercy, but that divine 
function has little scope when elementary 
justice is regarded as a danger to an automatic 
functioning of the law. 

The present position arouses widespread 
anxiety owing to the action of the Home Secre- 
tary and his predecessor. The most effective 
way of securing some reform before the public 
relapse into renewed complacency is to attack 
the man responsible for a hanging in a case 
where the act was an affront to decency. Mr. 
Lloyd George is no doubt a kindly man doing 
his best, and he may have been influenced by 
advice from quarters who place power before 
humanity. He is, however, responsible for his 
decision and must accept all responsibility for 
hangings. He cannot shift this responsibility on 
the law, or on the general public.—Yours 
faithfully, 

T. A. COLLINS 
179 Lichfield Court, Richmond, Surrey 


»* 


Six,-I applaud with all my heart your article 
on Ruth Ellis today. In ten words you give a 
cast-iron reason for her reprieve—‘Mrs. Ellis 
had a miscarriage thirteen days before the 
murder,’ It is ironical to think that had Mrs, 
Ellis been still pregnant—or even had she had 
a child thirteen days before the murder—every- 
one (or at least everyone human) would have 
clamoured for her reprieve. 

l am tired of this talk of equality between the 
sexes. When a man is able to find himself in 
the same terrible position as Mrs. Ellis, then I 
will agree with it. 

What I cannot understand is why the women 
of Britain did not arise and protest on Mrs. 
Ellis’s behalf, for they are all, or have been, 
potential occupiers of a like position. 

I agree with every word you say of Mr. 
Lloyd George as a Minister. He knew of Mrs. 
Ellis’s physical condition, which presumably 
many of your readers, to judge from their 
bloodthirsty letters, did not. If he cannot know 
from experience the probable condition of a 
woman thirteen days after a miscarriage, pre- 
sumably some of his learned advisers could 
have enlightened him. It was a terrible thing 
to hang a woman for a crime committed after 
such a recent experience. Only Mr. Lloyd 
George had the power to recommend mercy. 
He did not do so, and all who hate injustice 
are entitled to form their own opinion of the 
action and the man.—Yours faithfully, 

CAROL WHITEHEAD 
7 Hillcote Avenue, Green Lane, Norbury, 
SW16 


»* 


Sir,—You have aroused a storm of protest 
against your Ruth Ellis article—and rightly so. 
It was a disgrace to your fair pages. 

The capital punistment question is serious 
and I expect your readers would like something 
serious, thoughtful and devoid of passion and 
personalities on this subject. Can you not pub- 
lish two articles—one for, one against—putting 
the points fairly and logically? 

* I may add that from a medical aspect (I am 
a doctor) your statement (page 110) that a 
woman is not mentally normal a fortnight 
after a miscarriage is twaddle, This kind of 
loose talk gets us nowhere.—Yours faithfully, 

N. R. BETTBY 
Cross House, Fawkham, Kent 
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Sir,—With your last article on Mrs. Ellis you 
have established beyond doubt the impeccable 
but inhuman logic of the Home Secretary's 
decision not to interfere with her execution. It 
is a cause for regret, but perhaps not for sur- 
prise, that the Minister has since declined 
again to consider legislation for.the abolition 
of capital punishment, on the grounds that he 
is not satisfied that there is a public demand 
for a change in the law. It is surely legitimate 
to question this contention. The hanging of 
Derek Bentley brought the law into conflict 
with humane feeling here, and drew a protest 
from Stockholm. The execution of Ruth Ellis 
has produced a shocked realisation of the 
enormity of the gulf between hanging and 
reprieve —a gulf which would disappear if 
hanging were replaced by imprisonment. Is 
this not a shift of opinion, or the unmistakable 
prelude to one? 

In any case, has the Government no respon- 
sibility to lead public opinion on important 
social questions? The report of the Royal 
Commission, although its terms of reference 
excluded discussion of it, was widely held to 
point to abolition. If in the many countries 
where imprisonment has been substituted for 
the death penalty the murder rate has not in- 
creased, why should British experience be any 
different? Does the Government require a 
mandate for humanity?—Yours faithfully, 

a 


Wootton Cottage, South Road, Queen's Road, 
Weybridge, Surrey 


JACKSON 


ORANGE SQUEEZE 

Sir,—Mr. Douglas in his letter (July 15) sug- 
gests that disabilities suffered by the Mater 
Hospital, a teaching hospital of Queen's 
University, Belfast, are not due to the action 
of the Northern Ireland Government, This 
hospital, given the choice between entering the 
Health Scheme (without the guarantees con- 
cerning religious status present in the English 
and Scottish Acts) or complete exclusion, had 
no alternative but to opt out of the scheme. In 
imposing these disabilities the Northern 
Ireland Government dishonoured the assur- 
ances of Mr. Chuter Ede at Westminster (June 
27, 1947) and the pledge of fair treatment for 
the religious minority embodied in the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Act, Section Five (1), 1920. 
The full co-operation of the medical staff in the 
Health Service was formally offered to the 
Northern Ireland Government on July 8, 
1948, and these services were not utilised in 
any instance (apart from domiciliary duties) 
despite the problem of shortage of consultants 
and specialists. 

We regret this attempt at misrepresentation 
by Mr. Douglas in an important London 
journal, as it can only increase ill-feeling and 
friction. We hope that the Northern Ireland 
Government will reconsider their policy to- 
wards the Mater Hospital during the past eight 
years and honour their legal and moral obliga- 
tions to all sections of the community.—Yours 


faithfully, P. PEARSE O’MALLEY 
Hon. Secretary, Medical Staff 
Mater Infirmorum Hospital, Belfast 


* 


Sir,—Your Irish Correspondent has fallen into 
a pit of his own digging. When I quoted a 
speech of the Minister of Health I was of 
course referring to the late Mr. William Grant's 
speech in the Northern Ireland Parliament, 
which, as your correspondent should have 
known, is the body responsible, under the 
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1920 Constitution, for the provision of a 
Health Service. 

Apparently your correspondent is so out 
of touch with the situation as to imagine that 
there could be a Committee stage off a 
Northern Ireland ‘Health Bill at Westminster 
or that Mr. Bevan was in any way responsible 
for the Health Service over here. 

The policy laid down by the late Mr. Grant, 
a staunch Unionist, remains the policy of our 
government. It was the Mater Hospital that 
decided not to take advantage of the financial 
provisions of our Health Services Act.—Yours 
faithfully, 

W. DOUGLAS 
Secretary 
Unionist Headquarters, Belfast 


KING COAL ABDICATES 

Sin—I have referred, in your columns, en 
earlier occasions to the various means by 
which fuel may be saved in industry and will 
not enlarge on this point, but I would com- 


ment on your leading article, King Coal 
Abdicates, the reference to Mr. Gerald 
Nabarro in Mr. Henry Fairlie’s ‘Political 


Commentary,’ as well as further reference to 
the same Member of Parliament in ‘Portrait of 
the Week.’ 

Although, short of economic collapse, it is 
plain that for some decades to come the 
demand for fuel and power must show an up- 
ward trend, the present impasse could have 
been avoided had the last Conservative 
Government pursued a vigorous fuel and 
power policy, and it is for this reason that 
Mr. Geraid Nabarro has rightly resigned his 
joint secretaryship of the Conservative Fuel 
and Power Committee. His knowledge of fuel 
and power matters is very considerable and his 
moral courage in taking this step is very 
greatly to be admired. 

Although both the Minister of Fuel and 
Power and the National Coal Board deserve 
severe censure, nothing can be achieved by 
attacking either to help British industry to 
weather the very critical years which lie ahead 
in the immediate future. The plain fact of the 
matter is that the National Coal Board have 
not produced the goods for some time past, nor 
will they do so for some years to come. That 
the Minister must accept the responsibility for 
the present state of affairs is confirmed by the 
admission of assenting to the National Coal 
Board's import policy during Questions in the 
House of Commons on July 11. Industry must 
accept the present challenge, as suggested by 
the National Industrial Fuel Efficiency Service 
immediately after the recent announcement 
that the price of coal would be increased by 
18 per cent. forthwith. 

According to various statements made by 
Sir Leslie Hollinghurst, the chairman of 
NIFES, during recent months, industry is wast- 
ing at least 9,000,000 tons of coal per year, 
due to inefficient boiler-house arrangements 
and associated subjects. Something of the 
order of 5,000 industrial firms have been 
visited during the first twelve months of the 
existence of this company, which states that, 
in the vast majority of cases, something like 
15-20 per cent. of fuel consumption could be 
saved. 

The effect of the increased price of coal is 
already reflected in the proposals to increase 
the cost of gas and electricity which have been 
announced, as well as the continual upward 
movement of sea freights, which will affect all 
other industries. 

It is quite obvious that if a fraction of the 





cost of the Coal Import Programme were 
applied with vigour to efficient coal utilisation, 
the necessity for imports would be avoided, 
with the situation as it exists today. It is 
generally known that a government loan 
scheme was introduced for the purpose of 
encouraging industrialists to install fuel-saving 
equipment and very much can be achieved 
with a very low capital expenditure. However, 
in many instances, the top limit of the loan 
(£30,000) cannot go very far, when schemes 
which should include new boiler plant, back- 
pressure turbines, and so on, are put forward, 
and it is therefore desirable that this upper 
limit should be raised in the near future. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that though 
there is an upward trend in world prices, the 
extension of the use of oil fuel can make an 
important contribution towards bridging the 
gap which must exist before nuclear power 
stations revolutionise our present conception 
of power and heating techniques. However, the 
output of the various products produced by a 
refinery must be balanced, i.e., fuel oil, petrol, 
and so on, and this problem is not easy. 

My final point is that smokelessness and 
efficiency invariably walk hand in hand, and 
with the Government’s clean air proposals 
must be linked the plea for a further extension 
of the use of mechanical stokers.—Yours 
faithfully, 

JOHN FOX 


Downbarton, Grand Avenue, Hove, 3, Sussex 


THE IRISH BORDER 


Sir.—While | am able to applaud your corre- 
spondent’s description of the Sinn Fein Party, 
I cannot endorse ,the rest of his paragraph 
concerned with Northern Ireland Nationalists 
and the justification for preventing them from 
joining with the South. 

When the question was first raised as to 
what territory the area which is now Northern 
Ireland should embrace, a Boundary Com- 
mission of three was set up under the neutral 
chairmanship of Mr. Justice Feetham, of 
South Africa. The Irish Free State Govern- 
ment was, of course, represented, and Northern 
Ireland’s representative was appointed by the 
British Government under a special Act of 
Parliament. After the Commission had sat for 
almost a year, a leakage occurred and a fore- 
cast of its findings appeared in the Morning 
Post of November 7, 1925. The findings of the 
Commission, as reported, were distressing to 
the Dublin Government in that it was said that 
the North would receive part of North-East 
Donegal. It was also rumoured at the time 
that certain sections of Counties Cavan and 
Monaghan were being considered for inclusion 
in Northern Ireland. 

The Dublin Government at once sought a 
different settlement, and subsequently all three 
governments—Westminster, Belfast and Dub- 
lin—ratified the tripartite agreement of 1925, 
establishing the border as it presently exists. 
It is worth mentioning that there are still very 
considerable numbers of people in the Coun- 
ties of Donegal, Cavan and Monaghan who 
would prefer integration with Northern Ire- 
land, but who are prepared to abide by the 
agreement. 

Your correspondent is concerned about 
Mid-Ulster, but he omits to record the Union- 
ist electorate there is among the three largest 
minorities in the United Kingdom, and, in- 
deed, the Unionist candidate was defeated at 
this past election by only 260 votes—0.4 per 
cent. He goes on to say that the Nationalist 
areas of Northern Ireland, about which he is 
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concerned, have ‘given Stormont nothing byt. 
worry and expense’! 

These are difficult matters to measure, byt} 
it is easy to calculate the expense which the 
inclusion in Northern Ireland did not caugel 
Eire. I refer to the £155,000,000 Eire liability 
for the service ‘of the public debt, and wag 
pensions, which was wiped out as a result off 
the 1925 Agreement.—Yours faithfully, 

R. CHICHESTER-CLARE™ 
House of Commons, London, SW1 q 
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MEN AT WAUGH 


Sir,—The war moves on to new ground ™ 
Neither Mr. Waugh nor Miss Spain in your 9 
last issue makes any attempt whatsoever to 
insist that my supposed words on his doorstep % 
—about not being on business, and being a 

member of the House of Lords—were actually 7 
said. They know otherwise. The whole tone 
of Miss Spain’s Express article was false, right 7 
from the implication of gate-crashing Mase- 
field in the afternoon and Waugh as he was 
about to make his preparations for dinner, 
Miss Spain had a good enough story, anyhow; 
I hadn't the slightest clue she would falsify, 

I think I begin to see, Sir, one of the drives, f 
or ‘motives, behind her piece—which was to 
produce later the hysterical and ignorant out- 7 
burst of Waugh. After the seconds-long inci- © 
dent on Mr. Waugh’s doorstep, Miss Spain and © 
I both felt quite shaken. It was the sort of fury 7 
I had never experienced before. I said to Nancy 
Spain that one of the main things was the insult 
to herself as a woman. Secondly, it was, I felt, 
an insult to the House of Lords as an institu- 
tion. My title seemed to have some significance 
to Miss Spain (probably only professionally). ¥ 
But to what object her fabrication? To impress 4 
the mass of Daily Express readers with the 
enormity of Waugh and his behaviour towards 
a peer? Or to do me credit? (It seems to have 
been disastrous in this respect.) Awake, my 
soul, it may be a Waugh without end, but I 
hope not. I do honestly think Nancy Spain's 
article was written in a light-hearted ‘throw- 
away’ tone. Why the Waugh came out to dis- 
turb the peace I do not know. I respect Miss 
Spain’s talents; the degree of them does not 
warrant this sort of treatment of facts. 

Now, finally, and shortly, to the assertion of 
Miss Werner Laurie, the Editor of She. Miss 
Laurie writes in your journal last week: 
‘Nancy Spain read her piece over the telephone 
to Lord Noel-Buxton before taking it to her 
editor.’ After trying in vain several times to 
contact Miss Spain, in the company of my 
uncle and two other friends I rang her around 
9 p.m. I should have been all day at the 
Express, where for hours these matters had 
been fought out and decided upon, lawyers and 
all. 

The phone call was not related to the article. 
A features page is in the bag early. Miss Spain 
read out the gist of one or two paragraphs 
which I certainly applauded. They were true 
and good. I certainly didn’t applaud the 
phrases and suggestions that matter. Who in 
his senses would? I knew instinctively that 
it was a fait accompli. 

I saw no proofs, nor was the piece read over 
to me. Had I not rung up the thing would have, 
anyhow, gone straight into print without any 
attempt to contact me, or seek my approval 
for offending phrases. There was no question 
of ‘with your permission.'—Y ours faithfully, 

NOEL-BUXTON 































Upshire, Waltham Abbey, Essex 


[This corsespondence is now closed.—Editor, 
Spectator.] 
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R O GRE gS IN Many of the fantasies of science fiction writers are being 
Pp brought nearer to reality by a new invention known as a 
transistor. This is a tiny device which has a similar func- 


EL ECTRO NICS p~ = bee gu but which operates on an entirely 


The basis of the transistor is purified germanium, an element whose peculiar properties permit the 
close control of the movement of electrons within its structure. In this respect it differs from the radio | 
valve in which electrons are controlled within a vacuum. 

The transistor needs no filament and operates at very low voltages and currents. This means that its power 
consumption is negligible, and it is very economical to use. Another advantage is its small size—in many cases 

no larger than a pea—which is opening up applications hitherto impossible with the conventional valve. 

Mullard transistors are already being used extensively in hearing aids where their small size and low 
power requirements are resulting in instruments of match-box dimensions, which will operate for about three 
hundred hours from one miniature 1.5 volt battery. 

Transistors are also being successfully employed in the development of equipments as diverse as computing 
machines (electronic brains) and portable gramophones, telephone equipment and nuclear radiation counters. 
And this*is only a beginning. Research continues, and it is still impossible to foresee the ultimate extent of 
transistor applications, although potentially they appear to be unlimited. Whatever the future may bring, the 
Mullard organisation will play its traditional part in supplying British equipment manufacturers with electronic 
devices of the most advanced design and the highest quality. 
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MULLARD LTD - CENTURY HOUSE - SHAFTESBURY AVENUE - LONDON W.C.2 


Factories at: 
Blackburn Fleetwood Gillingham Hove Lytham-St. Anne’s Mitcham Padiham Rawtenstall 
Simonstone Southport Waddon Wandsworth Whyteleafe 
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Contemporary Arts 


Art 


THE time of the large mixed summer exhibi- 
tions has arrived, when the critic needs to 
sharpen his generalisations and try hopelessly 
to make something but a catalogue of the 750 
works to be seen during the next few weeks at 
five of the London galleries—Leicester, Red- 
fern, Beaux Arts, Gimpel, and Roland, 
Browse and Delbanco. ‘Artists of Fame and 
Promise’ (Leicester) is the least interesting and 
rewarding of these shows, and out of a great 
deal of small, shallow, if occasionally accom- 
plished, work I remember gratefully land- 
scapes by Keith Vaughan (124), William 
Townsend, Prunella Clough and Kyffin Wil- 
liams. The display at the Redfern immediately 
looks more substantial and eloquent, and, in- 
deed, proves to contain many excellent 
pictures. I hope to consider some of these in 
a future article—the’ show extends until 
August 27—but I must instantly recommend 
a most noble and opulent still life by Matthew 
Smith dating from 1951, a painting whose 
richness is without a trace of fat or slack. The 
other three exhibitions, as one might expect 
from the decided individuality of the gal- 
leries involved, have more coherence and 
character, different though they are in local 
prejudice and emphasis. They point very use- 
fully to the particular spirit and mood of this 
moment; it is a mood which can only be 
described by the use of that most imprecise 
of contemporary labels—expressionism. Each 
of these shows is dominated by works which— 
whether they be mainly non-figurative, as at 
Gimpels, or wholly figurative, as at the Beaux 
Arts or Roland, Browse and Delbanco—are 
touched by violence, by a distrust of taste, 
precision, elegance, sweetness or ostensible 
order, by a strain of anxiety and, above all, by 
an extreme individualism which has not been 
exceeded in this individualistic century. This 
spirit and attitude seem to me the most 
topical elements in painting, and are something 
more fundamental than questions of abstrac- 
tion or realism. 

The Beaux Arts is showing examples by the 
young painters associated now with the 
gallery — Middleditch, Greaves, Smith. and 
Bratby — and by a number of less familiar 
names. Their work is marked by this quality 
of expressionism, but in every case except 
Bratby’s, whose violence is already becoming 
academic, the spirit is expressed in undertone. 
It is to be experienced neat in the work of such 
very young painters as Anthony Whishaw, 
Keith Cunningham, Joseph Tilson and Frank 
Auerbach, who have, however, learnt from the 
previous generation. These artists, and there 
are others here who might be mentioned, make 
their paintings out of picturesque properties— 
old men looking miserable, world-weary, care- 
worn or physically depressed; emaciated 
nudes; shabby urban exteriors and interiors. I 
call these picturesque properties not because 
there is anything unreal about senility, under- 
nourishment or dinginess, but because these 
are qualities which need to be constantly 
refreshed, which need to be seen and ex- 
perienced with a particular sympathy and 
insight if they are not to look as phoney, senti- 
mental or melodramatic as the properties of 
the commercial photographer. A number of 
these artists, Jack Smith for example, and 


Whishaw (in a picture at Roland, Browse and 
Delbanco), have taken to bullfight as a theme 
which offers violence ready made; but it is 
rather the tourist’s view which emerges and, 
all in all, one cannot but feel that much of the 
painting on view represents a tour through 
emotionalism. Perhaps the most remarkable 
and gifted of the newer names at the Beaux 
Arts is Auerbach, who shows two nudes built 
out of pigment piled on to the depth of a 
sculptured high relief. | am not persuaded that 
the content of his work supports this eccentric 
method, but he has elsewhere shown evidence 
of his seriousness and of his talent. It is 
interesting to compare these paintings in par- 
ticular with the example of abstract expres- 
sionism which dominates the show at Gimpels, 
works by Riopelle, for example, or by Alan 
Davie. These pictures are exhibitions of 
irrational and impulsive feeling and sensation. 
They are controlled by violent gestures of the 
hand, by an automatic or obsessive manipu- 
lation of the paint, and the presence in the 
pictures of Auerbach or Tilson or Whishaw 
of the human figure or animals or other 
properties makes them, in fact, no less abstract 
than their companions in the other gallery. 
This is the New Brutalism of painting, and it 
is an element in the art of the present which 
I shall have to consider again in later articles. 
Most importantly, it is a challenge to the 
qualities of the school of Paris over the past 
fifty years. In these same exhibitions, however, 
I find examples of a more creative and 
valuable expressionism which is not marked 
by the indisputable nihilism of the works I 
have tried to describe. Look at the works by 
Jack Smith at the Beaux Arts and, there also, 
the single picture by Buffet, the Hiltons and 
the painting by Soulages at Gimpel Fils, the 
paintings by Josef Herman and Philip Sutton 
at Roland, Browse. and Delbanco. What dis- 
tinguishes these works, so different in quality 
and intention, but so similar in their under- 
tones of feeling, is that all are controlled by 
a developed pictorial language. All these pic- 
tures are purposive, are not a mere indulgence 
of sensation and anxiety. 

BASIL TAYLOR 


New Music 
at Cheltenham 


Most of the new works at Cheltenham this 
year were concertos. Two of them, Finzi’s for 
cello and Searle’s for piano (No. 2), were im- 
portant additions to modern British music, and 
probably their composers’ best we ks to date. 
In them, both composers have mede a de- 
termined and largely successful efert to over- 


come those limitations of much «f_ their 
earlier music that until now hay. kert them 
among our relatively minor composers. 


Finzi’s limitation has been his a@-cnce to 
the bland, featureless, innocuous »glish pas- 
toral style—though he has always brought to 
it more refinement and elegance of technique, 
a more precisely shaped melodic line, and a 
greater variety and sharpness of harmonic 
colour than are really typical of it. In the new 
work he escapes it altogether by adding to 
these qualities also precision of form (and a 
form planned on a large scale), by the greater 
weight and substance, as well as wit and spirit, 
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of his thematic material, and by a new yj 
and energy in its presentation and trea 
Vigour and energy are also among the new 
qualities of Searle’s concerto, here replaci 
not pastoral sleepiness but the introspective 
melancholy that has been the main weakness 
of his earlier music. He has been one of the 
few exponents of twelve-note music in this 
country, and most of his music has dig 
tressingly exemplified that extreme limitation 
of emotional range that opponents of the 
method have attacked it for—except that his 
has generally been a rather lyrical melancholy, 
Some of this lyricism remains in the new cop. 
certo (which seems no longer purely twelve. 
note), and these moments are its weakest, But 
they are not quite so melancholy as before, 
and although they conflict unconvincingly 
with the rest of the work, they do not seriously 
disfigure it or disturb its general mood and 
tone of exuberant gaiety — manifest in the 
light-heartedly extravagant, bright percussive 
clatter of its orchestration and in a rhythmic 
sharpness and. animation that have never be- 
fore appeared in Searle’s music. 

There was plenty of enthusiasm for both 
works at Cheltenham, but mainly from op- 
posing factions. Those who liked one generally 
loathed the other. But the two works do bring 
their composers, representing almost extreme 
opposite trends in modern British music, 
slightly nearer together, and seem to promise 
a new, if rather belated, phase in their develop- 
ment, in which they may each begin to over- 
come the hostility and contempt of the other's 
public, and perhaps both begin to command 
the attention of a wider one altogether. 

COLIN MASON 


Television 


EveEN hippophobes like me are beginning to 
know more about Miss Smythe and Prince 
Hal than was ever likely. Show-jumping is 
television’s ideal sport gimmick. The screen 
closes out the dreariness of the stadium, the 
plainness of the horsey women, the Shires 
chatter and the check suits. All that’s left is 
the quintessence of the thing: that splendid 
little dappled Italian horse with the swishing 
tail that pranced about like every nursery 
rocking-horse come to life; the mounting 
excitement of the so-far-clear round, so far— 
until the heartbreak of the one dislodged brick 
at the final wall; the shock of a fall; the sheer 
exhilaration of a difficult flight of obstacles 
perfectly cleared—all this is converting 4 
minority, snob cult into a national obsession. 
And count me obsessed in. 

After Prince Hal the Test Match has seemed 
a little dull. No one ever jumps over the 
stumps, for one thing. If cricket’s seeming dull 
to you too, may I suggest something? Try 
turning off your television sound and turning 
on your radio while you watch. The incom- 
parable Mr. Arlott makes something interest 
ing happen all the time, even when McGlew’s 
batting. We could do with more Arlottry on 
these feather-bed wickets. 

And more old-fashioned Hardingry in these 
gentle days, While strictly unable to compete 
with horses, Mr. Harding remains our one 
authentic television giant. His new programme 
must be regarded, I suppose, as a summery 
afternoon of repose for this restless, rumbling 
volcano of a man. Even though it has found 
out nothing it’s been a pleasant conversation- 
piece. Trouble is that investigations into pretty 
banal subjects like (this week) railway refresh- 
ment rooms and men’s clothing inevitably pro- 
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You'll be much better off if you 
invest it in 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
SHARES 


There’s no fear of lost capital. Invest £50, £100, £1,000 and when you 
want the money back, you receive it in full. Meantime it has earned 


you good interest — 


93° INCLUDING BONUS 
4/0 —and tax paid 


The Directors of the Society have just declared a Bonus for this year, 
applicable not only to existing share-holders but also for new Investors. 
Details will be sent to you upon request, also interesting information 
regarding this century-old Society and the services it renders to Invest- 
ors who daren’t risk their savings in “‘up and down” shares and must 
have their money readily available and yet earning good interest. 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
(Tel: MONarch 8985)! 


dium size consi. ly maintaining large reserves 





One of the oldest Societies of 











ABOUT NEWS LETTERS 


News letters are the oldest form of journalism. Hand-written news 
letters were in wide circulation during the reign of Elizabeth I, 
and indeed, were important factors in politics long before that. 

Modern news letters are in wide use amongst advanced students 
of world affairs, large business houses, in Government and diplo- 
matic circles, and at military colleges and Universities. 

Britain’s leading news letters are subscribed to by over forty 
Official agencies of the U.S. Government alone. Official agencies 
of every leading Government subscribe to them. 

The news letter is based on a special form of reporting. It is 
outspoken in its presentation. It publishes all the facts, theories, 
and trends behind international policy. Privately circulated, neither 
accepting advertisements nor bothered by news-sta!l circulation 
problems, the twentieth-century news letter is a private com- 
munication to its subscribers. Britain’s top circulation news letters 
are prepared and published by 


The Kenneth de Courcy Group 
World Politics Investment and Finance Scientific News 
Intelligence Digest, The Weekly Review, World Science Review, 
60/- per annum 210/- per annum 30/+ per annum 
Do you take a news letter? If not, send for a free specimen copy. 

No responsible person can afford to be without one of the leading 
private news letters. If you do not take our services, then there are 
others. But a news letter is an essential service, without which 
one’s knowledge of world trends is not complete. 


To Tue Eprror, SP/4 
Alderbourne Manor, 
Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 
Please send details and specimen copy (free of charge) of: 
1, INTELLIGENCE DiGesT 
2. Wor.Lp Science Review * 
3. THe Week_y REVIEW 
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When you buy Australian raisins, you 


are literally enjoying the fruits of a remarkable enter- 
prise. Lacking rain at Mildura, one of the chief growing 
areas, Australians pump water 100 feet from the Murray 
River and distribute it over 50,000 acres of arid country 
through an irrigation system of nearly 500 miles of 
channels to supply the vineyards— and now growers 
can be assured of 5 or more waterings a year equal 
to between 30 and 40 inches of rainfall with extra 
waterings in unusually dry years. In its size and nature, 
the problem was very different from anything we have 
here—and these points of difference between the 
Australian way of life and ours can be important to 
your business. If you would like to know more about 
these, ask A.N.Z. Bank who have over 800 branches 


and agencies throughout Australia and New Zealand. 


«if it’s Australia or New Zealand... 


ASK A.N.Z. BANK 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 
Head Office: 71 Cornhill, London, E.C.3. (AVE. 1281) 
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duce pretty banal answers. And a willingness 
to disagree politely hangs over Mr. Harding 
and his cohorts like a thunder-cloud of 
friendliness. 

Friendly too is Dixon of Dock Green. 
Played by Mr. Jack Warner with just that bit 
of extra out-of-character glossiness that seems 
to take the edge off every documentary charac- 
ter, P.C. Dixon saunters amiably about his 
beat catching bicycle thieves, reuniting fallen 
daughters with forgiving fathers, worrying 
about his day off and dodging the sergeant. 
This is a vast improvement on the routine 
mechanics of Fabian of the Yard. Minor 
characters have been worked on with con- 
siderable intelligence and the true ring of 
authenticity comes quite often. We could use 
more of Mr. Ted Willis’s writing on television. 

Mr. Peter Potter’s production of The Con- 
fidential Clerk on Sunday was altogether 
admirable. He drove the play along faster than 
I remember its moving on the stage; and I 
found the pace improved it. Mr. Alexander 
Knox as Sir Claude, Miss Isobel Jeans as Lady 
Elizabeth, and Mr. Harcourt Williams as the 
old clerk were excellent; Miss Olga Lindo 
looked and sounded a little too much like a 
wardress and Miss Greenwood should stop 
twisting her neck like a corkscrew. We should 
be grateful to the Television Drama Depart- 
ment for haying the courage to put on such an 
unlikely looking play (following A Phenix 
Too Frequent, remember); and in so doing, 
placing Mr. Eliot’s latest conundrum per- 
fectly: it’s good television entertainment. 

Not as good as the horses, though. 


JOHN METCALF 


Cinema 


EscapaDe. (Odeon, Marble Arch.)}—Nor AS A 
STRANGER. (Odeon.}—MADAME BUTTERFLY. 
(Festival Hall.) 


ALTHOUGH its message remains somewhat 
obscure, Roger Macdougall’s play Escapade 
has been turned into a delightful film. Un- 
doubtedly England breeds the best child actors 
in the world, and here we have a whole school 
of them ably headed by Jeremy Spenser and 
Andrew Ray, behaving and looking as school- 
boys should, farouche, touching and unpredict- 
able. The story concerns the children of a 
bellicose pacifist, John Mills, and his wife, 
Yvonne Mitchell, a couple who quarrel cease- 
lessly in the cause of peace. Their sons at 
school have-a different view of peace, and in 
order to bring their simple ideology to the 
notice of the world, embark on an adventure. 
‘A little child shall lead them’ is the theme, but 
the high moral tone is tempered to extinction 
by a charming humour, the dialogue, particu- 
larly between Alistair Sim as the headmaster 
and a small boy called Nicky Edmett, being 
as nice as anything you could hear. Mr. Sim, 
Mr. Mills and Miss Mitchell are, of course, 
resolutely perfect in every part they play, and 
though here their talents have not been 
stretched they make most entertaining com- 
pany. The film is directed by Philip Leacock 
in plain grey-flannelled terms which cleverly 
keep the soaring ideals earthbound. 
* 

Not as a Stranger is adapted from a best- 
selling American novel by Morton Thompson, 
and in spite of Stanley Kramer’s direction, 
which is consistently adroit, it emerges as a 
long, ponderous and undistinguished film. The 
hero is a doctor, played by a seemingly pole- 
axed Robert Mitchum, who in dedicating him- 
self to his profession refuses to allow for the 


fallibility of the human being. A doctor, he 
contends, cannot afford to be a man, and until 
he himself makes a grave mistake at an opera- 
tion he walks the wards with cold and arrogant 
confidence, a machine permitting no defects in 
itself or its contributory members. Olivia de 
Havilland as the wife he marries for her money 
is good if somewhat hampered by a Swedish 
accent; Broderick Crawford and Charles Bick- 
ford, though not Frank Sinatra, make con- 
vincing doctors: yet it seems the numberless 
operations, heavy with surgical detail, have 
anzsthetised the whole film, suffocating any 
life it may have had in a shroud of swabs. « 
* 

Twice daily these four following Sundays 
Carmine Gallone’s film of Puccini’s Madame 
Butterfly will be shown at the Festival Hall. 
With Japanese players and Italian singers this 
dressy production, the sets and costumes for 
which were brought from Japan—even half a 
million chelly blossoms making the tlip to 
Eulope—is, curiously enough, considerably 
less credible than it is on the stage. The authen- 
tic faces, so delicately drawn, the transplanted 
landscapes, so miniature and brittle, fit un- 
easily into Puccini's gorgeous slush, and 
though Kaoru Yachigusa is extremely attrac- 
tive, over-production has shadowed her tragedy 
and given it an artificial Hollywood air. From 
a musical point of view, which | am unquali- 
tied to take, I should say the opera was admir- 
ably sung, the voices of Orietta Moscucci, 
Giuseppe Camporo and Ferdinando Lidonni 
cascading over the dwarf trees in drowning 
waves of beauty. 


Theatre 


Mucuw Apo Asour NOTHING. 
Shakespeare. (Palace.) 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING is one of 
those plays most aptly described as an agree- 
able trifle. Charm it has, but it is not too easy 
to analyse where it lies. In the young love of 
Hero and Claudio? In the more cynical love 
of Beatrice and Benedick? The present produc- 
tion of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
company (which was seen in London three 
years ago) exploits this undefined attraction to 
the full, and, with Sir John Gielgud and Peggy 
Ashcroft playing the two leads, there is no 
danger of anything going wrong. Both of them 
speak Shakespearean verse incomparably well, 
and, under Sir John’s direction, the rest of the 
company come up to their high standard. 
Among them Anthony Ireland’s Don Pedro 
and George Devine’s Dogberry stand out, 
while Judith Stott made a success of Hero—a 
part always difficult to bring off. The produc- 
tion was fast-moving (the comic scenes were 
especially good in this respect), the sets 
pleasant and no liberties were taken with the 
text. This was Shakespeare in the classic 
English tradition, 


Ballet 


Tue Festival Ballet appears at the Royal 
Festival Hall for a nine-week season, an occur- 
rence which now, as in past years, prompts 
speculation on the condition of the art of 
ballet and a widespread appetite for ballet, 
both these factors having some sort of cross- 
referential relationship. Built to be Europe’s— 
the world’s?—finest concert hall, the RFH 
has to be altered by being fitted with a tempo- 
rary stage (a triumph of small-scale structural 
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engineering) which presents to the audience a 
convincing illusion that it is inside a ¢ 
Three problems have to be dealt with, how. 
ever, at every performance: the Shallowness 
of the stage means that the choreographic 
shape of most ballets has to be altered; lack of 
height means that scene-shifts are long and 
laborious; and the non-theatrical nature of 
the building and its equipment means that at 
all times and for all ballets the lighting is just 
inadequate. 

However these three hard facts are juggled 
with by technicians they never can be resolved, 
so that a whole performance takes on the com- 
plete manner and style of a theatrical event: 
too much of choreography, of dancing, of 
lighting is sacrificed. These conditions seem 
to make no impact on a large public which 
wants some sort of a show of ballet, and as 
no other company is available in London at 
this period, the Festival Ballet does its sym. 
mer-season business as easily as an ice-cream 
vendor in a heat wave. 

None of these inadequacies would matter 
very much if the artistic and dancing standards 
of the company were high enough; at present 
their height is such that they exactly hit the 
LCD of popular taste. Fokine was the great 
architect of this century’s revival of ballet. Js 
Fokine a selling name? Very well, let’s have 
some Fokine ballets; and approximately 
identifiable versions of some of his master- 
works appear in the repertoire. Does the pub- 
lic wants new ballets? Apparently, sooner or 
later; and works are commissioned from 
choreographers good, bad, and unbelievable~ 
and all of them survive from season to season, 
Does the public want ‘star’ dancers? And some 
excellent and exciting talents in the company 
mark time (off stage) while imported ‘stars 
coruscate with an occasional dazzle or flicker 
uncertainly throughout an entire season, 

The highlight of the opening week was 
Alexandra Danilova’s Odette in Swan Lake, 
a role which I’ve seen her in at least a quarter 
of a century ago. She wears magnificence, 
regality and humility equally well; her style is 
the accumulation of all that she acquired from 
training and dancing in both pre-revolutionary 
and Lenin-era Russia, and in the Diaghilev 
company, then later with the De Basil and 
other internationally circulating groups. 
Analysis of technique, tempo, mime and ges- 
ture doesn’t get one anywhere; the perfor- 
mance is another instance of art getting the 
better of nature by proving that the whole is 
vastly greater than the sum of all the parts. 

Harald Lander’s Napoli is a gay rout of 
Victorian dimensions and ambience; Sym- 
phony for Fun a rowdy teen-age jive riot which 
no other company can quite equal. To a 
modest extent these render bearable—but 
without excusing—the Fokine Petrouchka and 
Scheherazade, which have to be seen in order 
to be totally and finally disbelieved. 

A. V. COTON 


Che Spectator 


JULY 31, 1830 

STEALING FROM THE CHURCH. — The law of 
France for this crime is death, with the pre 
vious amputation of the right hand, as in cases 
of parricide. A few days ago, a young English- 
man in Paris was charged with the commission 
of this crime, and confessed his guilt, which 
he said had been caused by hunger. He could 
not think of robbing an individual, but he did 
not think stealing from the church so great 4 
crime that he ought to starve rather than com- 
mit it. The jury found him not guilty. So much 
for bloody laws. 
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BOOKS 


A Daniel Come to 
Judgement 


By JOHN WAIN 





SUPPOSE good critics are the rarest species in the world. 

Even good poets are commoner. The reason for this is 

partly that there is such a big demand for criticism; the 
flood of new books (to leave aside the criticism of other arts) 
is so great that acres of newsprint have to be devoted, every 
week, to somebody’s opinion on what somebody else has 
written. The main faults of this mass of criticism are two. First, 
lack of information. It is a widespread belief that anyone can 
criticise a book, so long as he has read it. He need not have 
read anything else. Thus it is quite common to find a person 
in a fair position of authority, able to influence people’s taste, 
who would be floored by the simplest question about any writer 
who lived more than fifty years ago. The second fault is lack 
of attention to the theoretical basis of what they are doing; the 
failure to ask themselves, for instance, whether they are pro- 
ducing a relevant criticism of the book, or merely making a 
statement about themselves. 

For these reasons it is important that a book by a really 
first-rate literary critic should now and again reach a wider 
public. It will help to keep alive the distinction between 
nourishing food and predigested pap. Professor Trilling* is not 
a vulgarisateur; he does not strike one as aiming to introduce 
the half-interested reader to the books he discusses, even 
though some of these essays were written as introductions to 
reprints. This is, in fact, real criticism, which can only be 
addressed to those who are directly on a level with the critic 
himself; they need not have read exactly the same books, but 
he has to assume that they have the same quality of interest in 
the subject as he has. Professor Trilling is a master of this 
procedure, for all that his tone is not conversational or inti- 
mate, but rather Arnoldian, without sharing Arnold’s tendency 
lo nag and preach. And, far more than Arnold, he has the true 
critic’s gift of describing exactly the thing he is talking about. 
It is a critic’s business to begin by laying his finger on the 
precise quality that gives to a work of literature its identity : 
yet how many can do it? Here is Mr. Trilling describing the 
unique quality of George Orwell: 

He is not a genius—what a relief! What an encouragement. 
For he communicates to us the sense that what he has done 
any of us could do. 

Or could do if we but made up our mind to do it, if we but 
surrendered a little of the cant that comforts us, if for a few 
weeks we paid no attention to the little group with which we 
habitually exchange opinions, if we took our chance of being 
wrong or inadequate, if we looked at things simply and 
directly, having in mind only our intention of finding out 
what they really are, not the prestige of our great intellectual 
act of looking at them. He liberates us. He télls us that we can 
understand our political and social life merely by looking 
around us: he frees us from the need for the inside dope. He 
implies that our job is not to be intellectual, certainly not to 
be intellectual in this fashion or that, but merely to be intelli- 





* THE OpposinG SeLr. Nine Essays in Criticism. By Lionel Trilling. 
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gent according to our lights—he restores the old sense of 
the democracy of the mind, releasing us from the belief that 
the mind can work only in a technical, professional way and 
that it must work competitively. He has the effect of making 
us believe that we may become full members of the socicty 
of thinking men, That is why he is a figure for us. 

If I say, with my hand on my heart, that almost every essay 
in this book contains several passages as good as that, I expect 
every person who thinks that reading is something more than 
a way of passing the time, to go out and buy a copy. 

x 2 * 

To prove that I take Mr. Trilling seriously, I will now criticise 
adversely, in detail, one of his essays. Mr. Trilling offers to deal 
with Little Dorrit; but one has the impression—very rare in his 
work, though common enough with lesser critics—that he has 
responced to the force of the work without being able to say 
specifically enough what it is that has affected him. It is not 
specific enough to say that Little Dorrit is ‘about society in 
relation to the general human will’; one reads on, hoping to find 
the statement clarified, but Mr. Trilling is uneasy; he shifts 
from one facet of the book to another, never pausing quite long 
enough to make his treatment really adequate, and finally he 
allows the essay to trail away into large generalisations that 
simply do not convince. We are told, for instance, that Daniel 
Doyce ‘stands for the creative mind in general and for its 
appropriate virtue, and that Dickens speaks of him with a 
*Dantean pride and a Dantean reason’; Little Dorrit herself is 
‘the Beatrice of the Comedy, the Paraclete in female form.’ 
Even her ‘physical littleness’ has a mystic significance, ‘for we 
perceive it to be the sign that she is not only the Child of the 
Marshalsea, as she is called, but also the Child of the Parable. 
the negation of the social will.” What I feel is that this cluster 
of large and resounding terms—Dantean, Beatrice, Paraclete, 
Child, Parable—is false to the specific and literal quality of 
the novel. Little Dorrit, despite its great length, is one of the 
mostly tightly organised of Dickens’s novels; it is built on two 
complementary symbols, and the care which has gone into the 
dovetailing shows how anxious Dickens was to set up an inter- 
play between them in the reader’s mind. 








“The portrait is nothing short 
of splendid. Too good to keep 
to one-self, this is a book to 
read aloud.”’ Marghanita Lashi 
(Observer). ““What a marvellous 
story it is."” Nancy Spain (D. 
Express). “*A fascinating new 
book.”’ Robert Pitman (S. Express). 
“*The figure which emerges is 
very nearly heroic.” Richard 
Hughes (Sunday Times). 
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These symbols are the prison and the family. Separately, 
they are clear enough, but to appreciate the book’s greatness 
we have to grasp the way they are made to interact. Without 
deserting the thesis of his earlier novels, that all crime is crime 
against the child, Dickens here enlarges the theme to include 
the whole of society. Snobbery, personal unhappiness, and 
social malorganisation—these are shown as the fruits of a 
wrong family relationship; men like Daniel Doyce, instead of 
being the archetypal ‘creative mind’ for whom Dickens makes 
a ‘Dantean claim,’ are simply the useful members of the family 
whose usefulness is squandered by the others. What the Tite 
Barnacles are on a large scale, the ‘Patriarch’ of Bleeding Heart 
Yard is on a small scale; the Bleeding Hearts enjoy respecting 
him for his air of benevolence, and this again is mirrored in the 
way Mr. Merdle is accepted as a father-figure by the community 
at large. The dislocated family, let down by the erring figure 
at its head, is everywhere in the book; except for the Plornishes, 
there is not one sound family in it. Clennam is illegitimate and 
has been brought up as a spiritual prisoner in consequence; 
Miss Wade and Tattycoram are also illegitimate, and seek each 
other out in a desperately unhappy perverted relationship. 
Even Flora Finching is playing a false family role; she is a 
widow offering herself as a bride, and Dickens’s superbly funny 
writing does not mask, and is not intended to mask, the un- 
bearable pathos of her situation. 

The prison-motif is likewise obvious and pervasive. The 
debtors in the Marshalsea, the tenants in Bleeding Heart Yard, 
the decayed gentry in Hampton Court, are all prisoners equally. 
Mrs. Clennam, the cause of old Dorrit’s incarceration, is her- 
self imprisoned in her gloomy house, as Mr. Merdle is im- 
prisoned in his magnificent one; her gaoler is Flintwinch, his 
is the formidable butler. Nobody ever gets out of prison, 
because the family is the prison, and the family is England, 
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and England is a prison. Mr. Wilson Knight has said that , 
Shakespearean play is ‘an extended metaphor.’ So is this novel: 
and the literal statement, of which this is the metaphorica| 
expression, is a remark thrown off by another of Mr. Trilling’s 
subjects in this book, George Orwell. ‘A family with the Wrong 
members in control,’ Orwell wrote, ‘that is about as near as 
one can come to describing England in a phrase.’ 
> * a 


I feel, then, that Mr. Trilling might have described this novel 
more specifically if he had more closely examined its structure, 
But then Mr. Trilling does not concern himself so much with 
structural analysis. It is not his forte; he can do it, but on the 
whole he prefers to leave it to the New Criffcs. What he excels 
at, more than perhaps any critic of our time, is moral definition, 
His criticism, at bottom, is not technical, nor esthetic, but 
moral. What makes a great book great, for him, is the spiritual 
and moral health it embodies; that spiritual and moral health 
of which he so finely says, “We cannot attain [it] by wishing 
for it. But we cannot attain it without wishing for it, and clearly 
imagining it.’ Mr. Trilling’s work takes the contemporary mind 
one step nearer to this wish and this clear imagining. 


The Economics of Morality 


THE VALUE JUDGMENT. By W. D. Lamont. (Edinburgh, 25s.) 


I REMEMBER, aS a young student, being informed by my tutor, at 
our first meeting, that Ethics as a respectable branch of inquiry 
was on its way out, and that the future of philosophy, if any, 
lay with the Theory of Knowledge. This was a blow, as my secret 
wish was to have a clear-cut answer to the question “What ought 
I to do?’ Since then the light of reason and sad experience, quite 
apart from that saddest of all experiences, the Logical Positivists, 
has shown me that I shall not get any absolute answer to this 
question: but I am far from convinced that ‘judgements of value; 
because they are not absolute, are therefore ‘meaningless’ or 
‘emotive, as the Logical Positivists claim. That we cannot find 
anything which is absolutely ‘Right’ or ‘Good’ does not mean 
that we cannot place things which we want in a rational order of 
preference. By giving his book the title The Value Judgment, Dr. 
Lamont announces that he has not given up the belief that the con- 
cept of value, covering what we are actually doing when we go in 
for the procedure known as evaluating, is still a subject for rational 
and meaningful inquiry. What he appears to have given up, in com- 
mon with other ethical philosophers who may be roughly classed as 
‘subjectivist,’ is the attempt to find “The Good’ as an objective 
quality. What he is trying to do instead is to find out what human 
beings prefer and choose, in answer to the needs and inquiries 
of their own nature. The inquiry and the answer may be representa- 
tively human and of course will be so, if they are to stand 
philosophically. That is, they will be, in some sense, both psycho- 
logical and utilitarian. The questions now are: What is good for 
me? what conduces to my sanity and equilibrium as a full human 
being: as an individual in concrete and particular circumstances 
in a society existing in space and time? 

Dr. Lamont points out that ethical philosophers have constantly 
confused the moral judgement with the value judgement, what is 
‘good’ or approved, with what is preferable in the given circum- 
stances. He therefore sets out to try and discover what is actually 
valued by individuals as members of a society. He builds his 
analysis of the Value Judgement on an ingenious and illuminating 
use of economics and jurisprudence. Economics is essentially the 
study of what men do actually value, of the utilisation of ‘scarce 
resources’ so that they provide the optimum satisfaction of the 
conflicting organic needs of individuals. Jurisprudence is the study 
of the reconciliation of these needs between individuals as mem- 
bers of a society, and of the imposition of ‘respect for personality’ 

The two most interesting conceptions in the book, to my mind, 
are those which he calls ‘opportunity cost’ and ‘common demand’ 
He states that value is measured in terms of ‘opportunity cost’ 
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This means, in effect, that I value something not in terms of what 
it has actually cost to produce in the past, but in terms of what I 
am prepared and willing to give up for it in the way of future 
gratifications. If I am, let us say, both musical and fond of dis- 
play, 1 value my diamond ring not because it cost me £500 but 
because | cannot have it and buy a grand piano. My sense of values 
is forward-looking and therefore social; if normal, that is, I am 
not a.crude miser, or a collection-maniac. Evaluation is directed 
towards gratifying my ‘common demand,’ towards co-ordinating 
my various and often conflicting needs and desires so that I may 
live at the highest level of satisfaction and equilibrium possible to 
me, as a creature with organic strivings, in a society which provides 
me with a variety of opportunities and frustrations. To sum up, 
I am a striving competing individual. In order to live I have 
continually to evaluate, to make choices and therefore sacrifices 
among my own conflicting demands 
This seems to leave no place for altruism or duty: and to most 
of us it is still alarming to think that other people, at least, should 
not be governed by some lip-service, however vague or uneasy, 
towards some such abstract ethical notions. For too many of us 
the concept of ‘society’ can be summed up in the implicit opinion 
that it would be a good thing if the other chaps went to church, 
had their hearts, that is, in an authoritarian definition of good con- 
duct, towards which we could maintain a superior and sceptical 
attitude while we get on with gratifying our more momentary 
impulses. But Dr. Lamont does not face us with this Hobbesian 
(and Freudian) alternative. His kind of ‘Economic Man’ does not 
appear as in a state of war of all against all, until he is quelled by an 
imposed society. On the contrary, man’s economic and therefore 
his evaluating demands arise in so far as he is a member of a 
society which works and survives by imposing some degree of 
respect for the personality of others and therefore for their needs 
and evaluations. 
KATHLEEN NOTT 


Snake Wine 


SNAKE WINE. By Patrick Anderson. (Chatto and Windus, 16s.) 


Here is a book maddening to read. It is shapeless, patronising, 
brilliant, sordid, ungrateful, shamelessly exhibitionistic, one of 
those thunderflash arrivals that-sets its own standard—in this case, 
a very high one. Everyone who cares about good writing today 
should read it as soon as possible. 

Mr. Anderson is a wandering teacher, now in his forties. 
America and Canada have known him (British by birth, he is now 
a Canadian subject). This book is a. peevish gloss on eighteen 
months he spent as a faculty member of Singapore’s university 
in 1950-52. 

There is not much about his actual work at Singapore, a lot 
about his state of mind. All the natives (white and coloured) are 
mown down haphazardly under the needling querulousness of his 
kingfisher prose. From the opening pages, where he dissects a 
shipboard romance with all the exquisite self-loathing of one of 
Aldous Huxley’s young men, to the end, where he sends his dog 
to the infirmary to be electrocuted, Mr. Anderson rushes one 
forward with the exuberance of his own precocity. Fellow-teachers, 
friends, enemies, all squirm in the killing-bottle. There are superb 
candid shots of native students, boys, strange gods, low life in the 
city, ‘country life’ in the jungle. 

The book is written partly in the form of letters, partly as a 
journal. The syntax at times goes berserk; and, in the use of tenses, 
Mr. Anderson carries out a personal experiment with time. 
Throughout, he keeps his thought (a mortifying blend of Stoic and 
Epicurean) electuaried in Oxford prose. Here, for example, is his 
morning bath, the monkey Chi-Chi swinging by: 

‘I lie submerged in a sheath of apple-green coldness, preoccupied 
with all the delights of beginning although I Know that this Peter- 
and-the-Wolf of a morning will soon grow sweaty and irritating 
and fatigued, but that new flash I detect in all the glittering 
reverberations of light is not a golden oriole outside the window 
but one of my razor-blades in the corner of Chi-Chi’s mouth, 
protruding at a jaunty angle... .’ 
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Dr. Glyn Daniel is certainly one of the best- 
known of British archaeologists, and in this 
book he writes of the painted and engraved 
caves of the Dordogne—Lascaux, Les Eyzies, 
La Mouthe, Gaume, and Les 


Combarelles—and the megalithic monuments 
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around Carnac in Brittany. It is not a severe 
archaeological treatise but, as Dr. Daniel 
himself deseribes it, “a light, cossipy guide 
to some aspects of the gastro-archaeology 
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He is superbly egocentric, a refreshing savoury after a meal 
(say) of Jocelyn Brooke, Denton Welch and Truman Capote. For 
he is like them—there is the same little-boy brilliance, the same 
precious paving-stones hurled at hostile glass houses; but he has 
a sinewy, personal vision that makes the book his own. The final 
effect on the reader is of a solitary figure, an intellectual Peter 
Pan, a latter-day Aubrey with a Fitzroving eye, drinking heavily, 
and composing accidie-prone apophthegms as the entire popula- 
tion of Singapore marches round and round him in disapproving 
horror. ... 

Mr. Anderson lives in England now, teaching at a training 
college near Birmingham. I await his exposure of the Black 
Country with interest. I am sure it will be very black indeed. 


DAVID STONE 


Greater than Napoleon? 


SHAKA ZULU. By E. A. Ritter. (Longmans, 21s.) 


‘WHILE Napoleon was conquering in Europe,’ so runs the blurb. 
‘there arose in the eastern provinces of South Africa an even more 
successful soldier and politician. . .. Gathering about him in an 
area no larger than Rutland, a nucleus of some 500 untrained 
tribesmen, he built up an immense army of skilled and highly 
disciplined warriors, conquering and pacifying a territory larger 
than Europe—all in the space of fifteen years.’ This, of course, 
is ridiculous. It is also a most misleading description of a serious 
and unusually interesting book. For Mr. Ritter has not tried to 
chronicle the astonishing migrations of the Zulu splinter groups 
which moved away quite independently of Shaka, and, adding 
to their numbers as they went, became the founders of the 
Matabele nation of Southern Rhodesia, and of the Angoni of far- 
off Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and South-West Tanganyika. 
Instead he has attempted something much more ambitious—a 
full-scale biography, purporting to describe not merely the actions, 
but the motives, feelings, words, character and outlook of an 
African chief of the ‘pre-European period.’ 

Shaka was a genius and a hero, the founder, not indeed of an 
empire the size of Europe, but of a nation of perhaps half a 
million souls, the political architect of an already existing cultural 
and linguistic unit, the government of which had previously been 
divided among some fifty or sixty ruling clans. After his death 
in 1827 he became the central figure of the national traditions and 





LIEUT. COL. J. C. WATTS, 
M.C., F.R.C.S., R.A.M.C. 
Palestine—Syria—the Western 
Desert—the Salerno beachhead 
—D-Day—the Rhine crossing 
—the Far East—Korea. This is 
the tremendous background toa 
sober record of the dangers and 
achievements of the Army medi- 
cal units. I/llustrated 12s. 6d. 





In Two Chinas 
K. M. PANIKKAR 


India’s first ambassador to 
China gives an eye-witness: 
account o! the disintegration o 
the Kuomintang régime and the 
rise of new China to the posi 
tion of a Great Power. 12s. 6d. 


Seven Editors 
HAROLD HERD 


In this richly informative and 
ntertaining volume the author 
tells of seven remarkable news 
paper editors—all notable for 
some stimulating quirk of indi 
viduality. 8s. 6 


The Rock and the Bird 


SYDNEY TREMAYNE Recognition for Sydney Tremaynes poetry 
has been growing surely in England and his native Scotland. The 
Rock and the Bird, lyrical and dramatic in content, adds a new 
limension to the poet's achievement. 7s. 6d 


GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN LTD 
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mythology. The court which he founded survived as a liy; 
institution until the defeat of Cetewayo by Sir Garnet Wo! 

in 1879. The author, whose father was a magistrate in Natal, grew 
up during the 1890s and 1900s, ‘speaking Zulu as his first language’ 
and sitting at the feet of elderly warriors turned district mes. 
sengers, whose fathers had fought with Shaka. As a young map 
he met and questioned the nonagenarian chief Sigananda Cube, 
who had once been one of Shaka’s pages. He learned to see Shaka 
through Zulu eyes, and to tell of his battles, his judgements, his 
amours and his table-talk in the language of the tribal remem. 
brancers. Now at last he has set it down in a series of well-drawn 
scenes, using the chronology of Zululand’s great European 
historian, A. T. Bryant. 

The emerging character is one which requires no long-nurtured 
interest in Africa to rouse the reader’s wonder: the logical student 
of war, who revolutionises weapons, training, tactics; the brilliant 
and terrible justiciar, dealing out death daily, but only after the 
guilty have confounded themselves by their own evidence; the 
professed cynic who plays tricks on the witch-doctors and loves 
to confound them in public; the faithful son and lover; the prac. 
tised bard and punster; the jocund Commando general, who 
remarks that his crack troops are beginning to look like pregnant 
girls, and forthwith leads them off on a sixty-mile run with a 
spear-thrust for every straggler. During the last few years of 
his life Shaka degenerated into a power-drunken tyrant, but even 
then the trader Francis Fynn remarked that ‘both the contradictory 
dispositions, delicate feeling and extreme brutality, were intimately 
blended in him.’ 

ROLAND OLIVER 


American Diplomat 


VENTURES IN DrpLomacy. By William Phillips. (Murray, 21s.) 


Mr. WILLIAM PHILLIPS, whose diplomatic memories stretch from 
the Peking of the Empress Dowager and Edwardian London to the 
recent belittlement of the foreign service by Senator McCarthy 
(on which he includes an angry postcript) has done well to publish 
them; though he would not have detracted from their informality 
by having them revised on points of detail such as the spelling of 
proper names. Even informal memoirs should be reliable. They 
are fullest on Mr. Phillips’s years as Ambassador to Rome when 
he kept a full diary which enables him to present a remarkable 
picture of Mussolini and the Fascist regime in decline as they 
plunged down the slope to war, and to servitude to Germany. 

The British reader will be most grateful for the inside story of 
the author’s wartime mission to India on Roosevelt’s behalf, on 
which a lurid (and for Mr. Phillips uncomfortable) light was 
thrown by Drew Pearson’s publication of Mr. Phillips's final 
report. Such a reader is likely to feel that Mr. Phillips, for all his 
goodwill, underestimated the strength of Moslem resistance to 
the idea of Hindu domination and accepted too readily the view 
that greater flexibility by Britain could have brought about a 
political solution during the war. As far as the Punjab was con- 
cerned, Sir Winston Churchill's prophecy to him of a ‘blood-bath’ 
was not belied by events. 

During his experience in wartime London, first with OSS and 
then as a political adviser with SHAFE, Mr. Phillips saw some- 
thing more of the problems of inter-Service and inter-Allied 
co-operation. Just as his friendship with Roosevelt never blinded 
him to certain traits of the politician surviving in the President, so 
admiration for Ambassador Winant did not conceal from him the 
latter’s deficiencies as an administrator. On the political issues 
of the period he is not to be found among the defenders of the 
American treatment of de Gaulle. 

Mr. Phillips’s most important assignment in the post-war period 
was as a member of the Anglo-American Commission of Inquiry 
in Palestine, and he is not sparing in his criticism of the levity with 
which his own government handled its report. 

Apart from such direct contributions to history, these always 
readable memoirs contain a number of sidelights on important 
people at different periods in Mr. Phillips’s crowded career as 4 
public servant. In particular one would like to have confirmed his 
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Homosexuality 
by D. J. WEST, M.B., D.P.M. 


This book is a frank and practical approach to the social and 
medical aspects of male homosexuality. The author’s aim is to 
bring these problems into the open and to discuss them calmly, 
without bias, in the light of the most modern knowledge. 

A summary of the facts about homosexual behaviour in 
primitive communities, in historical times, and in animals, leads 
up to a comprehensive description of the social, legal, and moral 
problem in this and other countries. In a review of the evidence 
about what causes homosexuality, endocrine, biological and psycho- 
analytical theories are all discussed. The author suggests how the 
development of homosexuality might be limited and also advises 
on the treatment of the confirmed homosexual. He finishes with 
a plea for a more liberal attitude to sex in general. 

From the Foreword by Dr. HERMANN MANNHEIM, Reader in 
Criminology, London School of Economics: “No more appropriate 
moment could possibly have been found for the publication of a 
book on homosexuality than the present, when, following a number 
of sensational! trials and a considerable amount of public discussion, 
a Departmental Committee set up by the Government is studying 
the whole thorny problem. However, the success of Dr. West's 
book will not be dependent on such chance factors; it can stand 
on its own feet. 

“His approach to the many and complex aspects of the subject 
is scientific and at the same time popular. Much harm has been 
done to it in the past by the extremists of various creeds, but the 
author is not one of them.” 


15s. net (by post 15/6). 


3 Henrietta St. London. W6.2 
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Israel and Her Neighbours: A Short Historical 
Geography by NORMAN BENTWICH, formerly Professor 
of International Relations, Jerusalem University. Comprehen- 
sive, readable and up to date, this survey of the people and 
places of the Holy Land from Biblical times to the present 
day includes a full account of the recent amazing archaeolo- 
gical finds. Handsomely illustrated. Out Aug. 2nd. 12s. 6d. 


Tito Lifts the Curtain: The Story of Yugoslavia 
Today by HALLAM TENNYSON. “Fascinating, exciting 

. . the most illuminating book on Tito’s new State that | 
have read.”°—William Clark, B.B.C. ‘Calm, lucid and 
convincing.” —Times Litt. Supp. “‘Admirable fair-mindedness.” 
—Truth. Illustrated. 15s. 


The Road to Abundance by JACOB ROSIN and 
MAX EASTMAN, Introduction by LORD BOYD ORR. The 
authors’ bold and outspoken plan for a “‘chemistic’’ society 
to free the world from the nightmare of want has attracted 
widespread comment in the Press. “Essential reading.”’— 
Tribune. ‘Revolutionary.”,-—Western Morning News, \2s. 6d. 


Literary and Philosophical Essays by J£4N- 
PAUL SARTRE. “Rich and drastic writings . . . it is good 
to have them collected.”"—V. S. Pritchett. ““Very well trans- 
lated.”",-—Cyril Connolly. “The essay on ‘Materialism and 
Revolution’ . . . is one of the most fundamental criticisms 
of Marxian philosophy ever written.”-—Herbert Read. 18s. 


Founding the Life Divine: An Introduction to 
the Integral Yoga of Sri Aurobindo by MORWENNA 
DONNELLY. Foreword by DR. A. BASU. “Aurobindo pro- 
mises to outshine all the latter-day prophets . . .”-—British 
Book News. ‘‘The best available introduction to his thought.” 
—Hibbert Journal. 12s. 6d. 


Latest Reprints 


Studies in Zen by PROF. D.T. SUZUKI. “Whatever 
D. T. Suzuki writes bears the impress of the master, and this 
is certainly the case with the essays collected in Studies in 
Zen.”’—Hibbert Journal. 12s. 6d. 


I Was Monty’s Double by ™. F. CLIFTON JAMES. 
“Unsurpassed.” —Evening Standard. “Unparalleled.” — 
Sheffield Telegraph. “‘The greatest deception of the war.”"— 
News Chronicle. 3rd Imp. Iliustrated. 12s. 6d. 


Your Hands Can Help to Heal You by GERMAINE 
BERDER. “Uncommonly interesting.””— Time and Tide 
“Quite exceptional . . . far ahead of anything | have yet read 
in this field of self-cure.’’—Health, 2nd Imp. 12s. $d 


Relax and Live by JOSEPH A. KENNEDY. (Serialised in 
the “Daily Mail”) A new and simple method for eliminating 
strain and worry. “Passport to a new way of life.”-—Dail) 
Mail. ‘Full of practical advice.”"—Yorkshire Evening News. 
“Most sensible book.”’—Health and Beauty. 4th Imp. 10s. 6d. 


Quest of the Overself by P4UL BRUNTON. “By far 
the safest and most rational exposition of Eastern metaphysic 
and the practice of mental discipline that | have met.” 
— Spectator. 13th Imp. 17s. 6d. 


A Search in Secret India by PAUL BRUNTON. 
“Excellent . .. it has life, colour, movement . . . interest 
unflagging from the first page to the last.”—The Times. 

17th Imp. 17s. 6d. 


The Science of Hypnotism by DR. ALEXANDER 
CANNON. “Standard work on the subject.’’—Psychology. 
8th Imp. 9s. 6d. 
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explanation of why Lord Grey never met Woodrow Wilson in 
Washington, and it is interesting to find for the first time a descrip- 
tion of how Roosevelt hit upon ‘quarantine’ as the right word for 
the policy he vainly advocated in 1937, MAX BELOFF 


New Novels 


LIVING IN THE PRESENT. By John Wain. (Secker and Warburg, 
12s. 6d.) 
ZERO EIGHT FIFTEEN (THE STRANGE MUTINY OF GUNNER ASCH). 

By Hans Hellmut Kirst. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 12s. 6d.) 
Ir Living in the Present were John Wain’s first novel, one would 
most likely greet it with critical whoops. For Mr. Wain is that rare 
bird, an individual, and like it or not, that scratchy voice, that 
disgruntled view of the universe, that vitality even at the lowest 
level of splenetic gloom, have power. In the awful similarity of 
voices and styles and outlooks in current fiction, he sticks his neck 
out like an injured but still exuberant gargoyle, making rude faces 
with considerable style at the passers-by. His two constant qual- 
ities are bad temper and artistic integrity, both uncomfortable 
things to have around, and if he can outgrow the first without 
losing the second, if, too, he can avoid the potholes of chirpiness, 
facetiousness, swollenheadedness and the rest that lie in wait for 
every enfant terrible, without losing the punch and fieriness that 
are at present his, one fairly boggles at his future possibilities. 

Living in the Present must be called a set-back, simply because 
it is not an advance. The convention that demands a second novel 
fast on the heels of a first may result, as it has in this case, in 
plain repetition; so that all that was fresh, because new, in Hurry 
on Down, seems trite because said again in exactly the same 
idiom. It is written, not unnaturally, with more assurance than 
the first, and, though rather too long drawn out, is to my mind 
a good deal funnier, because Mr. Wain has gone picaresquing in 
circles he understands and not slumming in mysterious social 
pockets he doesn’t, as he did now and then in Hurry on Down. But 
he has done that dangerous thing, thought up an idea and strung 
a story round it, and though it isn’t at all a bad idea, it is, as 
generally happens in these cases, far too selfconsciously dealt 
with. “The moment he decided to commit suicide,’ it starts, ‘Edgar 
began to live in the present’; and to illustrate this Edgar, the same 
yauche, racked, neurotic, unloved but not unlovable oaf as his 
predecessor Charles, shambles his way through a series of rather 
unadventurous adventures (this time in a whirl round Switzer- 
lund), in which the sort of thing that keeps happening, Edgar's 
reactions and solutions, the odd characters, shrewdly observed but 
rather poked in for local colour, the friends, the girls, the social 
setting, in fact the whole bag of tricks, all take one back to Hurry 
on Down. And, of course, Mr. Wain is handicapped by the whole 
battery of beguiling innocents that have appeared as heroes since 
he first thought of using one; and by his own inventiveness, that 
makes him elaborate a good joke to death; and by his own disgust 
at so much that goes on around him, that tends to show even the 
physical world misted over with exasperation. But if he has carried 
over so much that he should have left behind, he also brings along 
the tautness, vigour, and raciness, the comic gift strung somewhere 
between neatness and savagery, that all distinguish his writing, 
fictional or otherwise. Living in the Present is no masterpiece, but 
it is competent limbering up for the future. 

Che week’s other novel is another essay in the savage-satirical, 
this time from Germany, but as teutonic humour is beyond me, 
like relativity or the music of the spheres, | have to nose round it 
is Warily as if | were poking a ticking time-bomb with an umbrella. 
The Strange Mutiny of Gunner Asch is the first volume of a trilogy 
on German militarism called Zero Light Fifteen, which has sold, 
they tell us, half a million copies in Germany since last year; a 
number that suggests there is Something powerfully attractive in 
the symbolism of the good little Nazi-hating private who, ‘worn 
out by his stand, which he saw was hopeless, accepted his pro- 
motion,’ went on to be commissioned and decorated, and when 
the war was over hung his uniform up with joy to be out of it. 
Above the book's rapid and (in spite of my personal inability to 
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laugh at them) not unfunny happenings in and out of the barracks, 
there hangs that little foggy cloud of moral sanctimoniousness that 
has made Germany so much feared because so incorrigible: that 
shifting of responsibility on to anyone but the individual; tha 
incapacity for collective guilt. Asch is a bit of a wide boy, though 
with grace and charm, who has raised camouflage to a fine art: 
others can suffer from the military machine, but not he. Once 
goaded into a few days’ opposition, he revolts, only to be made a 
corporal through some subterranean politics; and that is the end 
of the revolution. This misfit worm’s-cye view of German military 
methods is wonderfully interesting because, to my mind, it js 
almost as wonderfully sinister. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


British Sculpture 


SCULPTURE IN BRITAIN: THE MIDDLE AGEs. By Lawrence Stone. 
(Pelican History of Art, 45s.) 

THis is a very excellent, delightful and useful book. It contains jn 
its 270 pages a very great deal of factual information, much of it 
not easily accessible elsewhere; the story is enlivened with a 
great wealth of medieval lore and story; it is well written and 
easy to read; it is admirably illustrated. Whether the editor of 
the series was wise to adopt a ‘vertical’ division, according to 
subject, rather than a ‘horizontal’ one, where consideration could 
have been given to all the arts at particular periods, is, however, 
to be questioned. At many periods, especially in Saxon and 
Romanesque times, it is for example almost impossible to consider 
the sculpture without frequent reference to the paintings, especially 
the miniatures. Mr. Stone has cause to refer frequently to the 
sister art, and it would have been helpful to have illustrations of 
paintings and miniatures available. But apart from this criticism 
the book could hardly be improved upon. 

There are, of course, a lot of problems which are open to 
question, and the answers still depend on the views of the man who 
is writing about them, rather than on any established mass of 
opinion. Such are the dates of many of the Saxon or early 
Norman sculptures, like the Codford St. Peter ‘cross’ or the famous 
Virgin in the crypt at York Minster. Mr. Stone assigns the former 
to the first quarter of the ninth century and the latter to the mid- 
twelfth century, though for some the Codford St. Peter stone 
seems to herald the style of ‘Winchester’ illuminations, while the 
latter has usually been assigned to the Saxon period and to a date 
around 1000. But even if everyone will not agree with Mr. Stone on 
such points as these, his suggestions are all sensible and well 
supported. 

Perhaps the most important task that this book will fulfil is 
to put British sculpture into true perspective. So often it has been 
held that certain periods were quite barren, or that Continental 
work was invariably far in advance of our own. Perhaps it was, 
in so far as the Romanesque period is concerned, for we can cite 
in this country far less figural sculpture than was produced in 
France, and there is nothing to equal the quality of such sculptures 
as those at Autun or Moissac. But in an opposite direction, there 
was practically no work of real quality on the Continent before 
about 1000, whereas in the later seventh and eighth centuries 
Northumbria was the centre of a really outstanding sculptural 
school, and good work was also being done in the ninth century 
in Mercia and in the tenth in Wessex. Again, much of our Gothic 
sculpture is quite outstanding, even though French influence is 
sometimes to be discerned. Mr. Stone performs a most valuable 
task in pointing out its qualities, and he succeeds too in showing 
what it is that distinguishes the work as English. He does full 
justice to influences from outside—Norse, Carolingian, Byzan- 
tine, French or Flemish in turn—but he does not lose sight of the 
fact that his book is one about English sculpture, intended for the 
general reader, and not one about origins, intended for the speci- 
alist in such problems. It is thus a most welcome addition to the 
Pelican series, and it should prove of particular use abroad. where 
the quality and wealth of English sculpture has not always been 
recognised. D. TALBOT RICE 
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Other Recent Books 


A HistorY OF FELSTED SCHOOL, 1564-1947. By 
j Michael Craze (Cowell, 25s.) 
Here is 2 model school history: it is extensive, 
rsonal, affectionate and readable (and ex- 
cellently printed). Written by an assistant 
master at the school, it weaves the necessary 
data of history with anecdote, combines dusty 
parchment with the great figures who have 
made Felsted, in its nearly 400 years, one of 
our leading public schools. 


Founded, from Lord Riche’s chantry, in 
1564, in an age that cared passionately for 
education, it climbed steadily until the nine- 
teenth century, floundered in the early 1800s 
(there were twelve boys in 1829), absorbed the 
earnest backwash of Dr. Arnold’s innovations, 
and emerged in the present as a school in 
which a boy might gain, in the words of a 
distinguished alumnus, G. C. Coulton, a 
‘healthy freedom.” 

No one will suggest that institutional his- 
tories. if they are to be balanced, make holiday 
reading; but this book (admirably livened with 
opinion) should well appeal to many, besides 
Old Felstedians, who take an interest in the 
basis of much of our way of life. Inevitably, 
the period from Victorian times on is the 
heavier documented; there is, in this part, a 
rich field for the social historian who wants 
a general impression buttressed by detailed 
example. 

In 1668 the school was commended as one 
of ‘so much reputacon.” Writing of its return 
from evacuation in the past war, Mr. Craze 
notes: ‘Much that was hollow or obsolete went 
by the board and the School returned to Essex 
freer, more flexible and more democratic.’ 
This conscious spirit of progress is a good 
portent that Felsted’s ‘reputacon’ will mount 
even higher in the years to come. In Mr. 
Craze’s book it has a worthy spur. 

DAVID STONE 


MILK WiTHOUT TEARS. By Frances Donaldson. 
(Faber and Faber, 16s.) 

THE authoress in her final chapter admits it— 

‘This book ran away with me.’ | think it did, 


but many readers will be glad of it. It is 
entertaining and in many places decidedly 
controversial The scientists, the Herd 


Societies, and old George, who has been on 
the farm, man and boy, for fifty years, all take 
considerable punishment. What really interests 
Frances Donaldson is the feeding of cows and 
the better use of our grassland, other matters 
are dealt with rather cursorily. What breed? — 
Friesian! What type? —well it does not matter 
so much! What buildings?—there should be 
some! What side line?—it desends on your 
farm and your surplus labour, if any! 

The book’s great value is as a dessert course 
to the heavy meal of rival scientific theories 
and ancient saws which most novices hope- 
lessly try to digest. The beginner whose mind 
is whirling with protein equivalents, cost pet 
acre tables, infectious diseases, and the plain 
question of what is a good cow, may read this 
book and find relief. You don’t need to be a 
genius to keep good cows and there is not 
just One right way of doing it, This is not a 
combined Bible and dictionary that will turn 
you into the complete dairy farmer overnight, 
but it may well stop you giving the whole thing 
up and quietly entering a mental home. 

GEOFFREY PARRY 


Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


Door-TO-Door tradesmen and odd-job men are 
dying out. I fear. The tinkers that put a new 
bottom in a kettle for my grandmother or 
soldered a milk-can are no more. Chair- 
menders come once in a while to ask if we 
have any chairs that can be repaired with 
cane or straw, and one not long ago pointed 
to our doormat and said it was in need of 
binding. Whether it was or it wasn’t, | looked 
at his eager countenance and let him do the 
job. If everyone refused, the last of these 
travellers would be gone from the road. It 
doesn’t do to have a soft heart, however. One 
must look closely at the sharpener of knives 
and those that have no trade but only profess 
to follow one. I have a pair of garden shears 
that haven't cut a blade of grass since they 
were made ‘as good as new’ by one of these 
gentlemen! Distinct from the tradesmen and 
shysters are the honest cadgers—a little hot 
water to make tea, and a little tea to make 
tea of the hot water, and what could be more 
logical than a little sugar to sweeten it and 
some milk to make it palatable? ‘God bless 
you, you have a kind face.’ Most of us are 
easy victims, and some of us even enjoy being 
fooled or cajoled. 
Crow CASUALTIES 

The first birds I really observed in the task 
of raising a brood when I was a boy were a 
pair of crows. They didn’t bring it off at the 
first or second attempt, for the gamekeeper 
put shots through the nests. Whether they 
made a third attempt or not I do not know. 
The season passed from the showers of April 
and the promenading of harrowers and fiddle- 
sowers to the rising of the corn, and the crows 
were no farther forward in July than they had 
been when | found their first nest. A similar 
thing has happened this year to a pair of 
crows I watched in the wood above the 
ccttage, but they lost their young through the 
fledgelings being too active. Both broods 
tumbled to the floor of the wood and hopped 
about there to the consternation of their 
parents. A cat got two and one got its head 
trapped in some old wire netting. The fourth 
apparently starved to death. The mother bird 
had been taking pullet eggs. but I could not 
help feeling sorry for her. All those journeys 
to build a nest and feed the young had been 
for nothing. She is a ragged and skin-and-bone 
bird now, moving on with her mate without 
as much as a half-hearted effort to nest again. 
DowsING 

Although water-divining is a subject upon 
which opposing schools of thought hold strong 
views. even among dowsers themselves there 
are sometimes doubts about the ability of 
individuals to divine without seeing the land 
and with the use of a map alone. An American 
dowser is said to have found water in 
Bermuda without ever having been there, but 
the whole subject is shrouded in mystery, and 
no one can say why a dowsing rod or pendu- 
lum (used sometimes to predict the sex of 
unborn babies) behaves as it does. The records 
leave room for scientific minds to insist that 
there is no proof that divining is possible or, 
if #t is, that it is an accurate method. | have 
tried my hand with a dowsing rod and it 
turned down at particular places. It did the 
same thing for others who tried, but unless 
one dug a well or made a boring to prove the 
rod’s reaction, such attempts at dowsing are 
of little value. Even the digging of a well may 
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prove nothing, for rods react to degrees of 
water, and sometimes only sensitive and ex- 
perienced dowsers can detect water at its 
maximum volume. Nevertheless, dowsing is 
something that intrigues me. I know of one 
man who owes his water supply to it. 


A REMINDER 

The urgency of fruit-picking can result in 
the neglect of black-currant bushes which 
should be pruned once the fruit has been 
gathered. Cut out the old wood and weak 
shoots. bearing in mind that the new crop 
comes on new branches. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
‘io. 8. Dr. G. M. FUCHS 


BLACK, 8 men WHITE to play and 
ea = mate in 2 moves: 
solution next week. 
Solution to last 
week’s problem by 
Gevers: Kt - Kt8 
I waiting. A beautiful 

mutate, with — set 

d ii mate 1... Kt any; 
* 1] 2 Kt-B8 replaced by 
7 a > ioe: F ss» 
= = Kt-Q2; 2 R-K6, 
WHITE, 12 men i... kee: 2 
R-B6 and 1... Kt else; 2 R-Q8. Other 
mates unchanged: I leave solvers to dispose of 
these—and the numerous ‘tries’-—for themselves. 


THE PROBLEM AND THE GAME 

Problemists and players often find it hard to 
understand each other’s point of view—largely 
through failure to comprehend just what it is 
that ‘the other fellow’ is trying to do: as this 
column caters for both problemist and player, it 
is perhaps worth while to attempt, however 
inadequately, to clear up the confusion. 

The problemist uses the chess-board to illus- 
trate a theme; for example, he may try to show 
effects arising from the interference of pieces 
with each other along their lines of action, or 
he may design the problem so that the variations 
have some kind of geometrical relationship with 
each other. Geometrical themes are very fre- 
quently used; Prof. G. H. Hardy, unfairly but 
not wholly without truth, called chess problems 
the ‘hymn tunes of mathematics.” All this has 
nothing whatever to do with winning or losing; 
the obligation to ‘mate in two moves’ merely 
forms the framework within which the prob- 
lemist works out his idea—it could just as well 
be (and sometimes is) to self-mate (i.e., force 
the opponent to give mate) instead of to mate. 
The merit of a problem consists in the depth, 
subtlety and variety with which the idea is dis- 
played and the economy of the means used to 
do so: a good problem is a compound of a 
puzzie and a minor work of art. 

The player has a completely different aim; he 
plays to win. A game in master chess—and to 
a lesser degree, any game of chess played at all 
seriously—is a struggle not only of the intellect 
but of nerves, will and endurance; it is the fact 
that this struggle for mastery involves the whole 
personality that gives the game the enduring, 
sometimes Overmastering, fascination which it 
exercises over its devotees. When playing chess 
one is living more intensely than at normal 
times, an effect which the slowness of the game 
—by prolonging the tension—increases rather 
than decreases. In short (as a player | may be 
permitted this summing up), the problemist is 
an artist and the player is a drug addict. 
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Last Words 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 282 
Report by A.M.O.S. 


Viark Twain once advised great men to think out their last words beforehand, and not 

to depend on the inspiration of the moment. Competitors were invited, for the usual 

prize, to give their ideas of the carefully considered last words of any three of the 

following: Sir Winston Churchill, Bertrand Russell, Mrs. Knight, Billy Graham, Sir 

Jan Jacob, Aneurin Bevan, J. B. Priestley, Rocky Marciano, Gracie Fields, Mr. Molotov, 

Mr. Dulles, Charles Chaplin, General Franco, Senator McCarthy, Mr. Chou En-lai and 
President Peron. 


THERE have been many ‘last words’ compe- 
titions, but this one, which asked for the 
preconceived, carefully considered last 
words which might be composed by the 
dying men themselves, should have resulted 
in a different kind of entry. In fact, for the 
most part, it didn’t. In judging the winners, 
| continually asked myself, ‘Is this the sort 
of final remark by which the dying man 
would like to be remembered?’—and got 
usually a dusty answer. Many of the last 
words went on for far too long. Others 
cast reflections on the subject’s character 
which he would not have dreamed of men- 
tioning himself. Here, before I name the 
winners, are some of the more outstanding 
‘last words’: 

Sir WINSTON CHURCHILL: Other heights in 
other lives, God willing. 

I cannot but hope that the road I am about 
to travel will be of the long, hard variety, 
rather than that primrose path which, one 
hears, leads to a destination of no little 
thermal intensity. 

I shall tell Him that mine was the voice that 
breath’d o’er Eden. 

Give me my brushes: 
painted too black. 


death has been 


MARCIANO: Now for dat guy Samson. 
When I get to them Poily Gates St. Peter'll 
say to me, ‘Gee, Rocky, howjer beat all dem 
guys in the ring?’ An’ I'll say, ‘Aw, hell, St. 
Peter, all ya gotta do, ya gotta use yer head: 
I've fought da good fight. 


Mrs. KNIGHT: 
. « « | wonder. 


lo sleep, but not to dream 


Si IAN JAcos: 
value of my 


Let the public judge the 
living by the manner of my 


passing. The News Department must be in- 
structed not to mention my death before the 
Methodist Conference nor after the Test 
Match score. 

Don’t let poor Telly starve. 

I must apologise for this break in my 
transmission. 

Gracit Fietps: Thank you, Lord, for a 
lovely life. Eh, now, don’t look so glum. If 
there’s no room for me in the Choir, I'll be 
right back. It'll have to be a good place to be 
better than Rochdale, anyway. Now, come on, 
just one last chorus of ‘Sally.’ 

Coom on, Peter laad, gimme t’harp! 

Motorov: If it is the will of the State I 
cannot say No! 

Bitty GRAHAM: It will be more wonderful 
than Wembley, more glorious than Glasgow— 
and the golf ought to be pretty good, too. 

PERON: Peace with the Church before I die, 

Lest we lose our Edens, Eve and I. 

In my view the prizes are best deserved 
by G. J. Blundell (£2), Granville Garley 
and R. Kennard Davis (30s. each). Com- 
mended is Barbara Smoker’s ‘Churchill,’ 
which is too long, however, to quote. 

PRIZES 
(G. J. BLUNDELL) 

SENATOR McCartuy: I dislike these sunset 
touches—they’re far too red. 

J. B. PriestLey: Now it’s Priestley over 
Jordan; that is, if it isn’t Jordan over Priestley! 

Mrs. KniGuT: I don’t believe it. 

(GRANVILLE GARLEY) 

Franco: I am dying in my bed in Spain, 
surrounded by universal sorrow, and with a 
representative of the Monarchy waiting in the 
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next room. Not a bad ending for a map Who 
has been called a dictator. 

CHAPLIN: In my time I've played one-horse 
towns, hot spots and palaces. Wherever I'm 
going I reckon there'll always be room on the 
bill for one more clown. 

MARCIANO: I bin the tops, the su-preme 
champ-ion of this old world, so let's 
Rocky, up and over and come out fightin’, j 
betcha the good Lord can use a plenty tough 
fightin’ man, huh? 


(KR. KENNARD DAVIS) 

Mr. Duties: I am approaching this Cop. 
ference in a spirit of restrained and cautioys 
optimism. If the Other Party is indeed api. 
mated by a sincere desire for a rapprochemen, 
we may perhaps see some tentative advance 
towards an ultimate accord. But it would be 
premature to expect an immediate removal of 
all obstacles to agreement. 

BERTRAND RUSSELL: What becomes of me 
is, of course, of no ultimate significance—if 
indeed, ‘significance’ is a word to which any 
meaning can be attached. But 1 am humanly 
glad to forestall by my death the self. 
destruction of mankind, which cannot be long 
delayed. p 

SeNnaTOR McCartuy: I stand for a 100 per 
cent. American Heaven, and the preservation 
of our Western way - of - immortality. Saint 
Peter will find me always ready to help him 
check up on the Reds. There are some pretty 
doubtful cases—St. Francis, for example—that 
should be reopened before a strong committee, 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No, 285 

Set by J. P. Stevenson 

Goldsmith’s lines, ‘When lovely woman 
stoops to folly, And finds too late... 
etc., prompted T. S. Eliot's 

‘When lovely woman stoops to folly and 

Paces about her room again, alone, 

She smoothes her hair with automatic 

hand, 

And puts a record on the gramophone. 
Starting with any famous line, competitors 
are invited to submit similarly perverse epi- 
grams, for the usual prize of £5. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 285,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC, 
must be received by August 9, Results in 
the Spectator of August 19, 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 845 


ACROSS 





DOWN 


1 Bird-dogs? (8) 
5 Pussy, take your meal, it’s rather 
spicy (6). 
9 Whistler’s walk in London? (8) 
10 It’s most original (6). 


Lady gardener takes time off among 
the mountains (7). 


It’s new in the world of music (7). 


As one party to a breach of promise 
case might be? (4-8) 

Mistress Peregrine (6-6). 

Disdain seems forced, if a little hair- 
raising! (7) 

1 go all to pieces in the afternoon (7). 
So Enid appears on the field (6). 


25 Call the carriage for the Lady Hester 
(3). 


16 
18 


For the spider’s hours of repose? (6) 


‘And many a —— by the Water blows’ 
(Fitzgerald) (6). 


Grow together, mostly in the Medi- 
terranean (7). 


The schoolboy thought it meant a 
speedy retribution (9-3). 


Rue inter alia on the seashore (7). 


‘The secret ——, the silver link, the 
silken tie’ (Scott) (8). 


A Pleiad’s concealed behind the fence 
(8). 


You can have it both ways at sea 
(4-3-5). 


Remake soft nose forthwith (8). 
Send lace to be washed (8). 
I get between Pop and Dan (7). 





26 Pray be! (6) 19 Noel climbs up over the hill (7). 


27 Let stand back round the edge of the 20 ‘I 
ice (8). , 21 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on August 9 and addressed: Crossword No. 845, 99 Gower St., London, WC1, 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords, 


Roofers from the doorkeepers? (6) 


with none,” said Landor (6). z 





27 








London, SW18, 


Solution on August 12 


The winners of Crossword No, 843 are: Miss C. D. Apperiey, Suddon 
Grange, Wincanton, Somerset, and Miss W, M, BARKER, 25 Viewfield Road, 


Solution to No. 843 on page iv 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
i 


NCHANGA CONSOLIDATED 
COPPER MINES LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 





SUCCESSFUL YEAR IN SPITE OF STRIKE 


SIR ERNEST OPPENHEIMER ON AFRICAN ADVANCEMENT 


Tue 18th Annual General Meeting of Nchanga 
Consolidated Copper Mines Limited will be 
held at Nkana on Wednesday, the 17th August 
The following is from the Statement by the 
Chairman, Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, which has 
been circulated with the Annual Report and 
Accounts. 

This has been a year of successful operation 
marred only by the unfortunate strike of Afri- 
can workers which lasted for a period of seven 
weeks during the first quarter of 1955, The 
effects of the strike on the industry were miti- 
gated to some degree by the maintenance of 
production on a limited scale. This was made 
possible by the loyal support of all our Euro- 
pean employees, and of certain Africans, who 
remained at work throughout the strike. The 
loss of copper production at this mine due to 
the strike is estimated at 16.250 short tons, and 
had the strike not occurred a new production 
record would have been established. 

After forgoing their wages for a period of 
seven weeks, the strikers returned to work at 
their old rates and conditions, having gained 
nothing at all by their very considerable sacri- 
fices. Their claims were quite unrealistic and 
would never have been made by more experi- 
enced and responsible leaders. The companies 
had offered to submit the wage demand to 
arbitration but this offer had not been accepted 
by the African Union who chose instead to 
submit their members to the trials and losses 
ot a protracted strike. 

RESPONSIBILITY THE KEYNOTE 

We have no quarrel with the existence of the 
Northern Rhodesia African Mineworkers’ 
Trade Union; but in the light of past experi- 
ence, it is difficult to escape the conclusion that 
the African Trade Union leaders have yet 10 
appreciate the full measure of the responsibil- 
ity which is placed upon them by virtue of thei: 
office. The employment of Africans in the 
Rhodesian copper mining industry involves 
serious problems with wide implications. over 
and beyond the domestic questions relating to 
wages and employment conditions on the 
Copperbelt. 

The companies have an overriding duty to 
maintain their wage structure—and their whole 
Policy of employment—within the Federa- 
tion’s long term economic and social frame- 
work, As large employers of African labour, 
we have obvious obligations to that section of 
our employees, and our recognition of this is 
shown by our desire to see the African advance 
in the copper mining industry to more respon- 
sible positions. 

The keynote of African advancement is 
again—responsibility; this not mean 
merely the acquisition of increased operative 
skill, but embodies as a fundamental concept 
the development of a sense of judgment and a 
measure of self-discipline. These are mental 
attributes which are not acquired overnight; 
they come only after extensive and intensive 
experience, and so far as the African is con- 
cerned, must be achieved against an unfavour- 
able gy ound. Unlike the European, the 
African is lacking in industrial tradition—his 
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whole past is bound up with the soil—and 
whilst, therefore, | am convinced of the right- 
ness of African advancement and I am certain 
that it will come about, [| am equally certain 
that it will be a slow and evolutionary process. 
Recent events have in fact confirmed how 
difficult and delicate is this matter. African 
advancement has been the subject of discus- 
sion between our companies and those of the 
Rhodesian Selection Trust Group on the one 
hand and the European Mine Workers’ Union 
on the other, and these discussions have pro- 
ceeded with interruptions over the past two 
years. Now I regret to say they have broken 
down again 

Nevertheless during all these talks and nego- 
tiations we have come to have a much better 
understanding of one another’s point of view, 
and in spite of all our disappointments I re- 
main confident that in due course, and with the 
co-operation of our European employees, a 
practical solution of this problem will be 
found. 

Official recognition was recently accorded by 
the companies to the Mines’ African Staff 
Association which was formed spontaneously 
more than two years ago; its main object, in 
terms of its constitution, is to advance the 
interests of African mine employees in super- 
visory or “staff” jobs. The companies conside: 
that this Association fulfils a long outstanding 
need, and that this counterpart to the Euro- 
pean Salaried Staff Association will prove to 
be of great benefit to the employees concerned. 
and, in particular, that its recognition will im- 
prove in the long run the prospects for African 
advancement in the industry. 

COPPER PRICES 

1 do not propose to indulge in any specific 
prophecies regarding the price of copper but, 
Statistically, the position appears to be reason- 
ably sound and the indications are that it will 
continue thus well into the future. 

In January of this year your Compe ny. 
jointly with Rhokana Corporation, publicly 
announced its decision to adhere to the Lon- 
don Metal Exchange price as the basis for its 
sales. This decision was taken after the closest 
study of suggested alternatives, and whilst I do 
not think it necessary to recapitulate at length 
the reasons given for that decision, I should 
like to reiterate that in my opinion the London 
Metal Exchange provides the best mechanism 
for determining prices in relation to supply and 
demand. 

It is well known that aluminium is becoming 
increasingly competitive with copper, but the 
price level at which this competition is effec- 
tive varies tremendously according to the end 
use, and I cannot subscribe to the view that 
ahy arbitrary method of price fixing, intro- 
duced now, will affect the longer term position 
which will be determined by economic condi- 
tions. If the tempo of industrialisation through- 
out the world continues to be a vital economic 
factor, it does not seem unreasonable to 
assume that copper and aluminium will both 
be in considerable demand. 
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EXPANSION OF EDUCATIONAL 
FACILITIES 

In March of this year, the four producing 
copper mining companies announced their de- 
cision to establish a foundation to promote 
technical education on the Copperbelt and to 
enlarge the scope of existing scholarship 
schemes. The growth of the Copperbelt towns 
has resulted in a demand for educational 
facilities, particularly of a technical nature, on 
a scale which the Federal Government is, as 
yet, not in a position to meet, whilst the 
assured expansion of the industry foreshadows 
a greatly increased demand on technically 
trained manpower. I am very pleased that this 
latest expression of the copper companies’ 
faith in the future of the industry has been 
endorsed enthusiastically by the European em- 
ployee organisations. 


Copies of the annual report and accounts 
may be obtained from the he ad office, Kitwe, 
Northern Rhodesia, or from the transfer offices 
at 44, Main Street, Johannesburg, and 11, Old 
Jewry, London, E.C.2. 





RANGALLA 
CONSOLIDATED 


RECORD RESULTS 


THE 32nd annual general meeting of Rangalla 
Consolidated Limited was held on July 21 in 
London, Mr. Eric Davenport, A.C.A. (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

The Accounts for Season 1954 now pre- 
sented to you disclose a profit in the net figure 
of £87,562, as conausl with £30,381. These 
results constitute a record in the history of 
the Company and are entirely due to the 
extraordinarily high price of Tea over 10 
months of the year under review. These high 
prices continued into the opening weeks of 
1955, but as is now well known there has since 
been a disastrous fall in the Market with Teas 
changing hands at or below cost of production. 


The position in the trade is confused and it 
is impossible to forecast how long such con- 
ditions will obtain. Unless there is very marked 
improvement in the second half of 1955, I 
cannot hold out bright prospects for the 
current season. 

Crop for the year was disappointing at 
1,345,621 Ibs., showing a shortfall of approxi- 
mately 100,000 Ibs. compared with 1953, due 
to unfavourable weather conditions which 
retarded the recovery of pruned areas. The 
estimate for 1955 has been maintained and 
crop prospects appear favourable, but much 
depends on weather. 

You are being asked to approve a Capitalisa- 
tion Issue of one fully paid 10/- Share for 
each Share presently held, which will restore 
the Capital written off in 1932 

Addressing the meeting, the chairman said: 
Since the Report and Accounts and my state- 
ment were printed, your Board have been 
approached by the authorised representatives 
in London of a € ‘eylonese citizen who has pur- 
chased over a period a very substantial holding 
in the Company's Share Capital. We have been 
asked to appoint Mr. G. W. S. Bagshawe to 
the Board to represent this holding. Your 
Board are of the opinion that this is a reason- 
able and proper request and that it should be 
acceded to. It is proposed therefore to co-opt 
Mr. Bagshawe to the Board at our Board 
Meeting on August 18th. 

The Report was adopted and the Board's 
capitalisation, scrip issue and increase of 
capital proposals were approved, 








FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By 


THE pound rose immediately in the ex- 
change markets on Mr. Butler’s statements. 
It is good that he has finally scotched the 
rumour that we were contemplating not 
only convertibility but a floating rate of 
exchange, for as long as we are in the grip 
of an inflation a floating rate means a fall- 
ing rate. However, although our policy is 
steadfastly to maintain the sterling-dollar 
exchange at 2.80, no power on earth can 
keep our exchange permanently at its 
Official rates, as The Economist pointed out 
in a forthright article last week, if the pound 
sterling buys steadily less each year in terms 
of shoes and ships and sealing wax than 
2.80 dollars or 113 Deutschmarks or 124 
Swiss francs. In the past four years retail 
prices have been kept more or less stable 
in the United States and Germany, our 
principal rivals in international trade, 
whereas they have steadily risen in Great 
Britain. We do not live in an inflationary 
world, said The Economist: we live in an 
inflationary country. How can Mr. Butler, 
then, claim that our economy is fundamen- 
tally sound? It is certainly dynamic and 
progressive—and we are grateful that it has 
been rescued from the strait-jacket of State 
controls—but it cannot be fundamentally 
sound until we learn how to go ahead and 
prosper without an inflation. 
* *« x 

At the moment—whether one calls it a 
‘crisis’ or not—we are suffering from a 
wage-cost inflation. Labour costs have risen 





COMPANY MEETING 
G.R.A. TRUST 


CONTINUED DISCRIMINATORY 
TAXATION 


THE twenty-seventh annual general meeting of 
The Greyhound Racing Association Trust 
Ltd. was held on July 21 in London. 

Ar. Francis S. Gentle, C.B.E., Chairman, in 
the course of his speech. referred to the taxes 
for the year totalling £1.672.000 

This included £1,133.000 for the discrimina- 
tory 10% Pool Betting Duty, levied only on 
Totalisators on greyhound racecourses, which 
had been imposed in 1948 in a spirit of post- 
war emergency and with the promise that if it 
proved too drastic it would be mitigated. 
Representations to the Treasury are being 
furthered by an all-Party Committee of 
M.Ps. helping simply in the cause of common 
justice, and Mr. Gentle looked forward to the 
time when this tax would be alleviated. 

Potential competition from Television would 
be widened with commercial sponsoring, but 
Mr. Gentle believed all Sports would be given 
an indirect copyright in their spectacle: this 
would provide machinery which, with intelli- 
gent use, could prevent unfair competition and 
be of the greatest value to all Sports and, in 
the long run, to Television itself 

The Company's Stadia are being kept in 
first-class repair and improved where neces- 
sary: although costly, this is essential, in the 
Board’s view. for the maintenance of the 
Company's business. 

The Accounts were adopted. the 15% divi- 
dend and 5%, special bonus from profits of 
previous years were confirmed and the retiring 
Directors were re-elected, 


NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


faster here than in the United States or 
Germany. Comparing the latest figures of 
OEEC with the base year 1950, labour costs 
per unit of output have remained stationary 
in Germany, have risen 2 to 3 per cent. a 
year in the United States and have risen 
twice as fast as that in Great Britain. A 
significant rise in our export prices at this 
time, says the Treasury Bulletin for In- 
dustry, could jeopardise our chances of 
keeping exports rising and of keeping our 
economy expanding. Do the workers realise 
that—or care? Or have the managements 
lost their co-operation? It is unfortunate 
that Mr. Butler’s statement, being phrased 
more for readers of The Times than the 
Daily Mirror, does little to bring this home 
to the ordinary man at work. Perhaps he 
will give the workers a more urgent message 
before he goes for his holiday, but at .the 
moment he is desperately trying to deflate 
the economy by appealing not to the 
workers but to the bankers. It is certainly 
very difficult for a Chancellor to deflate 
when he has to avoid direct controls and 
rely on the indirect restraint of dearer and 
tighter money. But the direct control over 
hire purchase which he already possesses 
might have been used much more firmly. 
Since the restrictions were imposed in Feb- 
ruary the hire purchase of motor-cars has 
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risen month by month, and an all-time 
record was achieved in June. Surely it was 
not enough to raise the initial deposit from 
15 to 334 per cent.? As for the mone 
squeeze, the letter which the Chancellor 
wrote to the Governor of the Bank of 
England is very mild beer. ‘I have no 
doubt,’ he said, ‘that the banks will agree 
that it is their duty to reduce the amount 
of bank credit below what they would be 
glad to give in less difficult times. In 
the necessary reduction in demand is yp. 
likely to be achieved unless the total of 
bank advances is reduced below its present 
level. . . . It is for the banks to decide 
what steps they must take to make this 
policy effective.’ We know that the weak. 
ness of Treasury control is that there are 
no sanctions behind directions given to the 
joint stock banks by the Bank of England, 
but would it not have been wiser to give 
the bankers a target for the reduction of 
their advances? Would it not have been 
better to give a new list of priorities for 
advances to which they must be expected 
to conform? It will really become impos. 
sible to manage this country’s economic 
affairs if our financial system is not modern- 
ised and made as effective and as efficient 
as that of the United States, where the 
Federal Reserve Board can alter member 
bank ratios by order. No one wants State 
control of our economic system: only law 
and order and common sense in our finan- 
cial system. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


‘BLacK Monday’—July 25, 1955—brought 
the long-expected break on the Stock Ex- 
change. Heavy profit-taking was encoun- 
tered—following on the top of some sharp 
falls on the preceding Friday—and by the 
close of business the Financial Times index 
of thirty leading industrial shares had fallen 
nearly 7 points or 4 per cent. below the 
peak of the previous week. If the nervous 
bulls had waited to hear Mr. Butler’s actual 
statement they might not have thrown their 
stocks overboard, for it was far milder than 
had been expected. A fairly strong recovery 
followed, but it will be some days before 
markets find their normal trading level 
again. The worst hit were, of course, the 
shares which had been the centre of the 
gambling. BURMAH OIL, for example, which 
had been 91 on the Friday were sold down 
to 8: on Monday. BRITISH PETROLEUM, at 
one time had fallen 8s. to 123s. 9d., but 
actually closed higher at 133s. 9d. A share 
which can move 10s. in a day is best left to 
the speculators for the time being. | warned 
the investor last week to beware of the 
speculative clique now in oil shares which 
can force shares down as quickly as it 
forces them up. Of course, if Mr. Butler’s 
new measures do not kill the inflation, 
equity ¢hares—and oil shares in particular 
—will become more popular than ever, but 
they have more to fall, 1 suspect, in this 
present phase of the correction. 
~ * * 


The poor gilt-edged market has taken the 
knock which Mr. Butler should have given 
in larger measure to equity shares. War 
Loan has been down to 774 and Old Con- 
sols to 57. There are some optimists—I 
mean pessimists—who still believe that Old 
Consols will be bought at 50 before the 


present ‘crisis’ (pace Mr. Butler) is ended. 
It used to be a rule for the perpetual in- 
vestor or pension fund to buy undated 
Government stocks when a yield of over 
4 per cent. in perpetuity is offered. In this 
inflationary epoch the rule must perhaps be 
revised to 5 per cent. or over, but the per- 
petual investor must bear in mind that the 
Chancellor cannot now go back on his de- 
flation course. We must wait to see how the 
medicine works, but it is possible that the 
gilt-edged market is getting near its bottom. 
‘* » o 


A few excellent industrial reports have 
been issued—from GENERAL ELECTRIC and 
MUREX—and a disappointing one from 
DISTILLERS. From now on we must expect 
company reports to be mixed and the 
market reaction to them will be based on 
estimates of their future profit margins as 
affected by dearer coal and labour. The 
leading industrial bankers (more than a 
hire-purchase finance house) UNITED 
DOMINIONS TRUST reports nearly a 70 per 
cent. increase in gross and net profits and 
is increasing its distribution from an effec- 
tive 124 per cent. to 16} per cent. (covered 
two and a half times). At 93s. United Dom- 
inions yields only 34 per cent. If the price 
falls it will be a good investment to buy. 

o * * 

Another good share to watch is METAL 
BOx, which fell 7s. 6d. to 55s. 6d. before 
recovering to 59s. 6d. ‘ex all.’ The ‘rights 
shares issued at 40s. have fallen to 19s. 6d. 
nil paid. If Metal Box increases its dividend, 
as I have estimated, to, say, 124 per cent. 
this year a yield of 4.2 per cent. would be 
forthcoming. This would compare favour- 
ably with the many ‘blue chip’ yields of 
around 3} per cent. 
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Classified advertisements must be 

id. 3s. per line. Line averages 
32 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box 
Numbers Is. extra. Classified 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


| —_———— pate: 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


engagement of persons answering these 
1 Goeents must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cau is @ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she, or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cles Order, 1952 
pec requires Talks Producer (Sound) in 
Birmingham with responsibility for formulat- 
ing ideas for talks series and individual talks, 
production and sclection and rehearsal of 
speakers, Good education, cultured back- 
ground, broad general interests and tact are 
essential, Some knowledge or experience of 
jocal and industrial affairs, especially in 


tary, 


don, W.C.1, 





16 on 











salaries being 
scheme 

























quarters at low controlled rental or housing Director of 
allowance in lieu of quarters. Free passages 
for appointee and family (up to four adult 
passages) ON appointment, termination and 
leave (three months every two years), Appli- 












Education Overseas 


may be obtained 

MINISTRY OF EDUCATION: MUSEUM 
ASSISTANTS, VICTORIA AND ALBERT} 
MUSEUM. The Civil Service Commissioners 
invite applications for ten posts 
Ist June, 
normally have Schoo! Certificate or General 
Certificate of Education, or Scottish Leaving | 
Certificate or equivalent, with qualification in| 
an Arts subject. Appointment may be to the | 
| unestablished grade with establishment after | 
not more than two years 
established post 
Unestablished, £227 (age 
or £446 (women). Established, 
to £545 (men) or £469 (women) 
salary according to age, up to £402 (men) or 
£362 (women) at age 25 or over. 
improved 
Application forms from Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, 
dens, London, W.1, 
to be returned by 18th August, | 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


Personnel, 
CO. LTD., Oxford Street, 
will be arranged to take place in the last 
two weeks of August, 
interview will be notified by the 10th August. 


‘ 


Council for 
1 Gordon Square, Lon- | 


Higher | Please write fully 





cations (six copies) giving full qualifications; CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL requires a, AER SSESUSE O Jad Old ~-. S. W.i, 
and experience and naming three referees to | capable instructor in English (cither sex), 
be received as soon as possible by the Secre- 
Inter-University 


to| Paintings by UDIN, 


& ngs 
work tull time or substantial part time. —|COROT, COURBEL. DEGAS, F/LATOUR. 
(in confidence) 
cetails of age experience and qualifications | Sat. 10-12.30. 
from whom further particulars | to Box 1040, 


giving PICASSO. SIGNAC & others. Daily 10-5. 30: 


| 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: MON- 
——— | DRIAAN, 1872-1944: retrospective exhibi- 








Age at least | 


1955. Candidates should | 


Nightly (Sundays 

until Saturday, 
or direct to an| Tickets. 8s. 6d., 7s. 6d.. Ss. 
in certain cases. Salary: 
16 to £502 (men) 
£262 (age 18) 
Starting 


nade (with seating for 400), 


.. Hall, New Film Version 
Women’s 
under equal pay Chorus and Orchestra of 
Burlington Gar- * bs 
quoting No. 143-144/55, | 14, 21 at 4.30 and 7.30 p.m. 


1955. = = 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
HENRY WOOD 
PROMENADE CONCERTS 
BBC presents 61st Season 
excepted) 
September 17 
3s. 6d. 
Hall (Ken, 8212) and Agents, 2,000 Prome-| anism. Please send stamp. S. Sec., Postal 
2s 

able nightly at doors only. 
MADAME BUTTERFLY.—Royal 
in Technicolor. 
Actors from Takarazuka School and Stars, 
Royal 
House, Rome. Sundays, July 31, 


tion Opens 6th August Weekdays 11-6; 
Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays. Admission 
free. Adioins Aldgate Bast Station. 








PERSONAL 


|}A CHURCH for individual belief and 
from | rational doctrine, Information about Unitari- 


at 7.30 


Mission, 14 Gordon Sq., W.C 


| ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers, The 
ideal gift for all occasions, Specially selected 
colours of mixed shades. Direct from the 
largest growers in the world. From 1 ens. 
to 5 gns. a box. One quality only—the best. 
Write for catalogue. Allwood Bros. Ltd., 53 
Haywards Heath, Sussex, Phone Wivelsfield 
Green 232/233 


6d. avail- 


Festival} 


Opera 
August 7, 





JOHN LEWIS & 
W..1. Interviews | 


ISHINGS for 


MODERN FURNITURE AND FURN- ESTABLISHED 


CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose your 











Midlands, an advantage. Salary £975 (pos-| Applications are invited for the post of EXHIBITIONS AND own practitioner, Details from The Contact 
sibly higher if qualifications exceptional)| ASSISTANT LECTURER IN_ HISTORY LECTURES Lenses Finance Co. Ltd., 4 (ts) Reece Mews. 
rising by five annua! increments to £1,280) with special interests and qualifications in| South Kensington. S.W.7. ° 
pa. maximum. Requests for application; Medieval History. Salary scale £550 to ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE. . ‘ 
forms (enclosing addressed envelope and | £650 per annum with membership of the; Annual event at the Leicester Galleries, | CANCER PATIENT (55898). Poor widow 
quoung ‘1094 Spt) should reach Appoint-| F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allowance Scheme. Leicester Sq., 10-5.30; Sats., 10-1. | (63), caring for schoolboy grandson, has fair 
ments Officer, Broadcasting House, London, | Applications should be sent not later than gRIGHTON: ROYAL PAVILION: Regency | chance of recovery. but is under-nourished. 
W.1, within five days August 8, 1955, to the Registrar, the Uni-| Eyhibition Original Pavilion furniture | Please help us to care for her (also thousands 
MAKERERE COLLEGE, THE UNIVER. Versity, Manchester 13, from whom further|jent from Buckingham Palace by gracious | of other sad cases). Jewellery welcomed. 
SITY COLLEGE OF EAST AFRICA.| Particulars and forms of application may|wish of H.M. The Queen. Gold-plate and | National Society for Cancer Relief, Dept. 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA MURAL be obtained silver by Regency craftsmen. The State|G.7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
STUDIES. Applications are invited for post; WOMEN with some experience in the teach- one ay a ae 10 t0| CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., 
of Resident Tutor in Western Kenya, to| ing profession are required by the John rae, Nem peaoeatean ae fe “| arrange payments for Micro’s Corneal and 
develop Extra Mural work in new area.|Lewis Partnership for posts in their staff; sage t © SOUEST KENWOOD. Exhibi-| Contact Lenses. Free booklet from Dept. 
Salary scale £960 by £36 to £1,032 by £42 to | training department, in both London and the ns a ae ae ~ ayn Kauflman |274C. 11S Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
£1,198 by £48 to £1,350 by £54 to £1,404 p.a.| Provinces. Pay during training £550 a year, Admissi Boom e Weekdays ‘0- 7. Sundays| Telephone GER, 2531. Branches in main 
or £4°6 by £36 to £924 p.a. according to, on appointment £600 a year. This can rise to 230-7. 210 bus from Archway or Golders | towns. 
lifcations and xperience Temporary £750 to £800 a year in posts of special - ss 
Tab ives allowance 10 per cent. of sonmeusiadlinn Women between ree ages of Green Stations (623) GENTLEWOMAN, _ widely 
salary, F.S.S.U. Child allowance £50 per 24 and 40 who are interested in this type of ae? oy a, oe, sacl = = il eee, —_ 
H 150 p.a.). Part-furnishe E 1 i y full particul To + ury French) ¢ 
child (maximum £ Dp.a art-furnished work should write giving full particulars to Paintings Daily 10-5.30 Sats 10-1 | interest. Box No. 1088. 


PUBLISHER requires 


bed-sitting-room by well-| working partner. Box No. 1077, 
and those invited for| known designers.—HEAL & SON LTD. | 
196 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE STANDARD BANK OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 













GENERAL EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 


Tue one hundred and forty-second Ordinary 
Meeting (being the annual general meeting for 
the year 1955) of The Standard Bank of South 
Africa Limited was held on July 27 in London. 

Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
(the Chairman), presided. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement : 

The pace at which economic developments 
have been taking place in South and Central 
Africa during recent years is probably as great 
as, if not greater than, that in any other part 
of the world. The figures placed before you 
each year show how greatly the business of 
the Bank has expanded in the last 10 years. 

The rapid increase in economic activity 
which has continued in the Union and the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and 
some revival of activity in East Africa, has 
Naturally been accompanied by proportion- 
ately increased demands upon the Bank for 
financial assistance. The changes in the Balance 
Sheet this year are mainly a reflection of the 
greater assistance we have given to our cus- 
tomers and the manner in which we have 
found the resources to do so. 

After making the usual and necessary pro- 
visions, the balance of profit for the year 
amounts to £787,945 whereas for the previous 
year it was £635,811. There was therefore an 
improvement of £152,134. This improvement 
is a reflection of the general expansion in our 
business, assisted by the earnings after all pro- 
visions on the £3 million additional resources 
a were raised by the issue of shares in 

































The Board recommend a final dividend of 
1s. 6d. per share which, with the interim divi- 
dend already paid, will make the distribution 
for the year 2s. 6d. per share or 124 per cent. 
this represents an increase of 3d. per share 
over the dividend paid last year, which the 
Board feel justified in recommending in view 
of the increase of profit last year and the 
favourable prospects, so far as can be foreseen, 
for future years. 

PROVISION FOR FURTHER CAPITAL 


Closely following on this report, share- 
holders will have received an invitation to take 
up additional fully paid £1 shares, in the ratio 
of two new shares for seven of the existing 
shares held. The terms of the issue have 
already been announced in the Press. 

After this issue of shares, there will remain, 
of the total authorised capital, only one million 
shares not yet issued. The Board think it 
advisable to take powers to increase the 
authorised capital by a further £2 million to 
£17 million, thereby making a total of 3,000,000 
shares available for issue, if and when neces- 
sary. 

The statement reviewed the affairs of the 
Standard Bank Finance and Development 
Corporation Limited, and dealt with conditions 
in East African Territories. 

Referring to the Union of South Africa, Sir 
Frederick Leith-Ross said: All in all, the 
prospects for commerce and industry for the 
immediate future appear to be good and it is 
confidently anticipated that 1955 will’ be a 
year of continuing prosperity for the Union. 

‘Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland: In 
general, the progress and development during 
the past year has been most satisfactory and, 
provided the necessary overseas capital for 
major projects is forthcoming, there is every 
reason to anticipate a bright future for the 
Federation. 

The report was adopted and the proposed 
increase of capital approved. 





HONGKONG (SELANGOR) 
RUBBER 





MR. ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 


THe annual general meeting of Hongkong 
(Selangor) Rubber Ltd. was held on July 20 in 
London, Mr. Jack Addinsell, the chairman, 
presiding. 

The following is from his circulated state- 
ment: 

The profit for the year of £14.457, before 
taxation, showed a reduction of £3,452 com- 
pared with the previous year. This cannot be 
regarded as unsatisfactory taking into con- 
sideration that tin tribute from Hongkong Tin 
Ltd. was reduced by half while net proceeds 
from rubber were approximately the same. 

The rubber crop showed a small increase at 
179.000 Ibs. and was produced at a cost lower 
by 24d. per lb., excluding export duty and cess 
and leaving out of account receipts in respect 
of arrears of replanting cess. Yields from the 
old seedling rubber were improved by stimu- 
lant and more intensive tapping in areas 
scheduled for replacement. 

Your directors recommend a final dividend 
of 224 per cent. less tax, making a total of 
30 per cent. for the year. 

We received £8,134 in tin tribute compared 
with £16,157 for the previous year. In my last 
statement I referred to the closing down of the 
tin dredge for structural alteration as a result 
of which no revenue was received from this 
source for the six months March to September. 
Since September the dredge has been operating 
in ground previously worked during the Japan- 
ese occupation, and it was estimated that it 
might be a few months before the dredge 
reached an area containing higher vaiues. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 











EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL 


training for graduates and well-educated 
girls. Canteen, St. Godric’s Secretarial 
College, 2 Arkwright Road. London, 
N.W.3. Hampstead 3986. 


AN OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL has a 
few vacancies for boarders. The school offers 
an up-to-date education by fully qualified 
and specialist mistresses. Airy classrooms, | 
lovely garden, sports facilities. Individual | 
attention and homelike atmosphere, Parents 
will recommend, Holywell House, St. 
Albans. 


lv 

FARMING OUTFIT  (oilskins, rubber 
boots, cooking utensils, etc.), Advertiser] 
(height 6 feet, size 11 boots) wishes to dis- 
pose of outfit at present stored London 
depository. Personal inspection goods 
arranged and prices each item agreed 
upon, as between a willing purchaser and 
a willing seller, No dealers. Box No, 1082 
GENTLEMEN, DON’T BUY. Have your 
shirts repaired as new. Moderate charges 
New cufis, 4s. 6d.; mew collar and band 
7s. 6d. Work of highest standard, Post 
Shirt(s) for free estimate or send for full 
price list to Joanna, Dept. 18, 16 South- 
bourne Grove, West Southbourne, Bourne- 
mouth, Hants. 


GOODWOOD. In the Grandstand and in all 
the best places you will find Lambert & 
Butler's Straight Cut—the quality cigarette 


20 for 3s. 11d. 

HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? 
Readers having anything to sell or profes 
sional services to offer, are invited to bring 


their announcement to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the ‘SPECTATOR.’ 
Prepaid Classified Advertisements cost 3s 
per line (34 letters), and should reach the 
‘SPECTATOR’ Office, 99 Gower Street 
W.C.1, with remittance, by Monday pri 
to the date of publication. 


HAVE YOUR BEDDING REMADE pb 
Heal’s whilst on holiday; 14-day service 
Write for Remake Bedding Folder —HEAIL 
& SON LTD., 196 Tottenham Court Road 
London, W.1. 


KINSEY REPORI 
ind ihe Human Male 
Write or call for our 
Literature on Family 
34 Wi: St., London, W.1. Dept. D.X 


AT ALL if W. H. Smith 
posted subscription orders 
magazine and newspapers 
one account, regular and prompt 
any address at home or overseas 
H. Smith branch will arrange this 
or write to W. H. Smith & Son Ltd., 
400 Strand House, London, W.C.2 


PAINTING IN OILS IS THE 
HOBBY for pleasant week-ends. 
price list of materials.—Newcraft 
(S.P.), 74a Ladbroke Grove, Lonion, W. 
STAMMERING and 
hesitancy Course of 20 weekly postal 
yns. Write for 16-page prospectus free 
Chas. Seymour, ‘Speech,’ Potters Nurseries 
Ash, Aldershot 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, The Vandre Elec 
trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root 
for ever. Never fails. Guaranteed Cash 
20s. monthly. Free Trial. Write for illus 
ulars tree, in plain envelope. Vandre 
(W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Glas 
C2 
THE MECHANISED GARDEN CENTRE. 
maintenance and advisory service on 
our-saving garden machinery and 
juiy nt All makes yn show GOD 
FREYS, 104-112 Marylebone Lane, W 
WEL. 6842 and Brenchley, Tonbridge, Ke 
UNITED EMPIRE, 1922-1939 (some 
bers missin unbound, fi £10 
phor London Central 4763 
Jill Me 
king 
adults 


the Human Female 
sent on by post 
Free Price List and 
Planning. Fiertag 
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Box No. 1086 
WILL MAKE MORE MONEY in 


if you follow the advice of the 
estors’ Chronicle.’ For nearly 100 years 
this weekly has been giving sound advice to 
investors. Two issues free of charge trom 
32 Grocers’ Hall Court, London, E.C 
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HELPING READERS 
OVERSEAS 











The Sp wtor Will gladly for books 
pu hed in Great Britair viewed or 
ad j the pap sto besentt 

wi innot otherwise obtain them 
Ord n bea ympanied by a remittance 

t ks’ total published price p 
] \ ne for postag 
( sh { be made payable to ‘Th 
St tor Ltd and orders should t 
id it 
THE SPECTATOR (Book Order) 

99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, England 
Re red as a Newspaper. Entered as second 
w.c 1. Telephone: EUSton 3221. Printed 





to any address in the World: 


35s: per annum (52 weeks). 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
Parents desiring vacancies and men and 
women seekingeteaching appointments, also | 
Matrons and Assistant Matrons, should apply 
to R . S. Curtis, M.A. (T.W.E.), Hon. 
Secretary, Public Relations Committee, In- 
corporated Association of Preparatory 
Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. | 
ELLERSLIE, Malvern, Worcs. Public 
Boarding School for Girls, with Junior 
House, Few vacancies September, Apply 
Headmistress, 
BUSINESS EXECUTIVES training for pro- 
fessional qualifications, 2-year course 
NORTH - WESTERN POLYTECHNIC, ! 
Prince of Wales Road, N.W.5 (GUL, 1154). 
COMMON ENTRANCE. Smali Coaching 
School, Boys, aged 10 to 14. Individual 
ttention. Exceptional results past ten years, 
Sea and mountein air. Games, Prospectus 
from IVOR M. CROSS, M.A., Cantab 
tely Senior Master at Stowe), BARBARA 
K. K. CROSS, B.A., Oxon, Lapley Grange, 
Glandyfi, Machynileth, Wales. Tel.: 
Glandyfi 243 


DAVIES, LAING 
Park, W.11. Individual tuition for 
nations. Navy and Army Entrance 
General 


Ceitificate at all levels. 
PARK 7 


143 
EXPERT POSTAL 
yn 


AND DICK, 7 Holland 
exami- 
Ist M.B 


Tel.: 


TUITION for examina- 

University Law. Accountancy, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 
Cert. of Education, etc. Also many practical 
(non-exam.) Courses in business subjects. 
Write today for free prospectus mentioning 
xam, or subject in which interested to 
Metropolitan College (G40), St, Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. 


INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in| 


Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others; | — 


6 months and 14 weeks courses begin at| 


| From all booksellers, 


SPEC 


LITERARY 


MAKE YOUR HOLIDAY PAY for itself 
by writing about it! Editors want articles 
and stories with a holiday flavour. The Lon- 
don Schoo! of Journalism will show you 
how to write—and sell—them. Free Book 
and advice from Prospectus Dept,, London 
School of Journalism, 57 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. (MUS 5474.) 

AUTHOR'S TYPEWRITING 
Specialists in MS. preparation 
professional finish. Bookwork, 
punched and bound. Best white 


SERVICE. 

for press 
novels, etc 
bond sup- 


| plied. 2s. pe: 1,000 words; carbons quarter 
| rate. Victor Steeple, Stede House, Harrict- 
sham, Kent. 

EMPLOYMENT BUREAU to al! office 
staff, men and women. Typewriting, Dupli- 
cating. Stella Fisher Bureau, 15 Strand 
| W.C.2. TRAfalgar 9090. 

‘KNOW-HOW’ means Writing Success fo: 
you. No Sales—No Fees tuition. Free $2 
"Know-How Guide to Writing Success’ from 
B.A. School of Successful Writing Ltd., 
124 New Bond Street, London, W.1 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000. 6d. carbon 


Theses, Plays, Accuracy assured E. Jennings 
55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 

STORIES WANTED by British Institute 
of Ficiion-Writing Science Ltd., Regent 
House, Regent Street W.1, Suitable stories 
are revised by us and submitted to editors on 
a 15 per cent. of sales basis, Unsuitable 
stories are returned with reasens for reiec 
tion, Address your MS. to Dept. C.23 
FREE, “The Professional Touch” concern 
ing our Courses and Criticisms tom Dept 
C.23. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. 
free booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 

£6-£12 INTERESTING POST 
Call at Maytair Secretarial 
Duke St., W.1. MAY. 6626. 
WORDS IN THE NEWS! MONOPOLY 
sole power, or privilege, of dealing in 
anything: exclusive command or possession 
that of which one has such a sole power, 
privilege, command, o* possession, (Gr. 
monopolion—mone, alone, poleein, to 
sell). You'll find it in Chamber's Diction- 
ary along with 150,000 other references 
20s. 


Send for interesting 


available 
College, 


" 
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UNFURNISHED ACCOMMOD. 

quired in or ——— ondon byron 
business couple ithin next six monthe 
Good references Please reply to Box 868C. 
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HOTEL 


ABINGWORTH HALL, near Storrington, 
West Sussex downlands. Holiday or per. 
manent €s sea; buses. Several ground. 
Spee terms winter resi. 

ms. Unlicensed, West Chil. 











BOURNE MOU TH, 


Connaught Court, w 
Cliff. Tel.: 1944 33 rms, 220 yards sea front 
Gardens. Putting Green. Gar rages, Super- 
lative food gns. Summer, 74-9 gns, 
FORTRIE GUEST HOUSE, Fittleworth, 
Ideal West Sussex walking country, Break. 
ist in bed, May to October 6/7 gns Vege. 
tarians welcome. Tel. Fittleworth 61. 
GUILDFORD, Surrey, Quarry Edge Private 
Hot A.A R.A approved, Small, 
quict, c mfortat e. Tel. 61817. 


MALVERN, WORCS. MOUNT PLEA. 








SANT HOTEI Superbly situated as a 
centre for touring or just relaxation and the 
enioyment of good tood and great comfort 
Beautiful gardens, Under personal supervi- 
sion of Mrs. Tilla How. Tel.; Malvern 1837, 
RYE, The Hope Anchor. R.AC., AA, 
approved. Licensed, Superb position in a 
lovely centre for Summer hols, Rye 2216, 
SMALL MODERN HOTEL overlooking sea 
White Lodge Hotel, Saltdean, Sussex, Tel, 
Rottingdean 2614, 
tay RLAND.—Stay at Bon Accueil, 
u-d'Oex the 18th-century chalet 
Ww ery i) mfort run by a young 
) Sw t Wonderful view, 
Alt flora; walk riding. tennis, swim- 
min private car tours, good cuisine, 
THE NEW 1955-56 edition of THE GOOD 
FOOD GUIDE is now ready. Contains 


nearly 800 places throughout Britain which 
serve a good meal at a reasonable price. 
Nearly a third of the entries are new. The 
Standard goes higher every year, 5s., fro 
all booksellers. Published by Cassell. 





HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


























. »p Te 7 p . 
frequent intervals. Davies's, White Lodge. | SHOPPING BY POST 
2, Addienn Road, W.14 (PARK 6392). ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality. COUNTRY COUSINS GUIDE TO LON 
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